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The March of Events 


E have harvested good crops; we 
have had a summer of productive 
industry in spite of strikes; our 

iron and steel mills are busy; our railroads 
never had so much to haul; all the army of 
industry has work and wages; most of the 
people have had an outing; all sorts of sum- 
mer meetings have been held to advance 
education and trade and _ good-fellowship 
and every other cause under heaven (we 
hold national meetings now under every 
pretense for the pleasure of going to San 
Francisco or to Boston or to Niagara Falls); 
every man who earns his living and does not 
gamble for it has got his wage, or fees, or 
profits to show that the summer was a 
normal one; and we go into another autumn 
of good-feeling and high promise of solid 
prosperity. Sojourners by the coast and 
in the mountains are coming home, and all 
goes so well throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that we may surely 
count ourselves a fortunate and happy 
people. Presently the schools and colleges 
will have a larger number of students than 
ever—a fact that is a measure both of the 
popular prosperity and of the popular 
ambition. 

True, we have the home problems of lynch- 
ings~and labor-unions; but we are at peace 
with the world, and the two strongest 
European rulers have lately done us the 
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courtesy to dine our visiting naval officers 
and to pledge their friendship. | Newcomers 
from almost every quarter of the world seek 
our shores—it must be confessed, in some- 
what embarrassing numbers. Between the 
compliments thus paid us by the rulers of 
some countries and by the oppressed masses 
of other countries, we may keep our balance; 
for our foreign trade grows, and this growth 
is better than compliments. 

If in the face of as prosperous and fortunate 
a national life as these things denote, gam- 
blers in stocks suffer the loss of fortunes that 
existed chiefly on paper, it matters little; for 
the productive people live a long way from 
Wall Street, and work in quieter places 
than the Stock Exchange. 


THE TEMPER OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 
M** of affairs in every part of the country 
say that the condition of business is 
Hardly a word of fear can be found 
in the interviews with merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, and railroad men that 
have been published during the last few 
weeks in the commercial journals and the 
daily papers. They discuss three subjects 
in a spirit of warning, but they do not seem 
to feel permanent discouragement. 
The labor problem is mentioned by most 
of them as a menace to prosperity. Yet 
so light-hearted is the American way, and so 


sound. 
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confident our mood, that few men regard 
this as a permanent danger. Even the men 
whose enterprises have suffered most from 
strikes have the feeling that the American 
working-man is going to show himself too 
wise to put a lasting burden on industry. 
Some men, however, take a more serious 
view of the temper shown by the unions, 
especially the unions of the building trades. 
Mr. Marshall Field, the great merchant of 
Chicago, for instance, said a little while ago: 
“If this labor agitation continues, labor will be 
out of employment, for the reason that the employer 
is now paying as much as it is possible for him 
to pay and live. The prosperity we are 
now enjoying will not continue unless labor is 
willing to continue earnestly at work at the present 
very high prices; and these prices must certainly 
go down as soon as there is any material let-up in 
business. I know of my own knowledge 
that we should have had a much greater increase 
in manufacturing in Chicago during the last five 
years had it not been for the labor difficulties.” 


Perhaps an increasing number of business 
men have a definite fear that labor troubles 
will end our prosperity; but the general 
confidence that every American citizen has 
in the final good sense and fair play of 
American working-men prevents the expres- 
sion of despondency. The least cheerful 
feeling is expressed by those who know the 
socialistic tendency of a part of the labor 
world; the most hopeful feeling by those who 
have to do with the better class of working- 
men, such as railroad employees. 

Another subject that is, of course, uni- 
versally discussed in business interviews, 
is the fall of prices in stocks. But everybody 
is agreed that there had been an unnatural 
inflation; that a fall was certain sooner or 
later; and that, so long as the productive 
industries of the country are doing well, 
no substantial harm will come to business 
conditions. 

The third subject discussed is the relation 
of the Government to business—on one side, 
the Government’s efforts to restrain trusts, 
and on the other side the need of financial 
legislation that shall make the currency 
more elastic. But the rank and file of busi- 
ness men—and this is a fault of our men 
of affairs—think little about such subjects 
as these. The scientific study of the great 
commercial forces appeals to all too few 
practical men. ; 
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OF EVENTS 
In so far as the mind of the business world 
finds public expression, therefore, the opinion 
is yet general that our prosperity has a sub- 
stantial basis and is likely to continue. 
There is a note of caution running through 
what is said and written, but hardly a note 
of serious apprehension. In fact, in several 
parts of the country the feeling is one of 
buoyant expectation, such as a manufacturer 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, expressed thus: 

“Twenty-five years from now the Northwest 
will have grown so that in looking back. the com- 
parison will be as surprising as the comparisons 
now made with conditions twenty-five years 
ago. Three great questions confront us_ here, 
first, the possibility of overdoing the speculation 
in lands; second, the problem of obtaining and 
maintaining equitable rates on our manufactured 
products moving east; third, reciprocity with 
Canada. *These are the live questions in the 
Northwest today.” 


Especially hopeful, too, are most of the 
railroad men. The enormous traffic that 
they do seems to preclude the thought of 
early business stagnation. Theirs is, of 
course, a secondary and not a primary 
industry; for produce and wares must be 
grown and made and sold before the rail- 
roads haulthem. Railroad traffic is an index 
rather of present than of future conditions. 

If timid men think that the general confi- 
dence of the business world is not warranted, 
it is worth while to remember that this 
confidence is itself a very important factor 
in keeping prosperity with us. One of the 
pillars of our success is the confident American 
temperament. 


THE CONCENTRATED CONTROL OF 
BANKING CAPITAL 


“The Morgan and the Standard Oil alliances con- 
trol not less than $205,000,000 of the $451 ,000,000 of 
banking capital invested in the city of New York; 
and, in all probability, secure a similar proportion 
of the business transacted.” 

HIS is the calculation made by Pro- 
fessor Charles J. Bullock of Williams 
College, Massachusetts, in an article which is 
published in the Alélantic Monthly. Such a 
concentration of banking capital is a part of 
the general tendency toward the aggregation 
of all forms of financial and industrial power. 
The drift of corporate business to New York 
has made an enlargement of banking capital 


necessary. Deposits and loans are now 
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made there by trusts, a part of which were 
formerly made in other cities by the smaller 
companies that compose the trusts; and the 
New York banks have sought and _ hold 
ever-increasing deposits from country banks. 
Thus during the last five years the banking 
capital of the city (capital, surplus and 
undivided profits) has been practically 
doubled. These banks, besides, hold between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000 deposits of 
other banks. Yet there are now only forty-five 
national banks in New York as against fifty 
in 1895. Even this summary of the increase 
of banking capital and power does not tell 
the whole story, for the growth of private 
banks and other institutions not reckoned in 
Professor Bullock's summary swells the 
volume even more. 

The main point is not the concentration of 
bank capital, but the control of it by a few 
men. Two strong groups dominate (though 
they do not, perhaps, control) practically half 
the banking interests in New York, and by 
‘community of interest’’ a great deal more 
capital besides, such as the funds of some of 
the great life insurance companies. 

Some of the advantages of such aggre- 
gations are obvious. Banking can be done 
more economically on a large scale than on a 
small scale. The operating expense of a 
bank with a capital of $100,000 is 2.34 per 
cent. of the loans and discounts, but the 
operating expenses are only 1.33 per cent. if 
the bank have a capital of $1,000,000 or 
more. Another advantage of concentration, 
as it has been more than once proved, is 
a greater stability of financial conditions. 
The codperation of these great institutions 
can greatly lessen the damage done by in- 
dustrial crises. 

Among the obvious possible dangers is 
too close an identification of these great 
banking groups with more or less hazardous 
industrial schemes. To what extent this 
danger exists time alone can reveal. Another 
conceivable danger is that the men who 
dominate these combinations might balk 
any great industrial or financial undertaking 
of which they did not approve. It would 
be difficult for anybody to carry out a large 
plan, which required the aid of much money, 
without their consent and cooperation. 

There is not yet and there never can be such 
a thing as a monopoly of capital. The one 
large and important question that these facts 
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suggest is, whether this concentrated banking 
power is likely to be used for legitimate and 
conservative banking uses (as the power of 
the Bank of England or of the Bank of France 
is), or whether it will be used too much in 
speculative industrial undertakings. Up to 
this time at least it has been used rather for 
greater stability of financial conditions than 
as a disturber of the country’s business. 
The continuity of it will probably depend, 
as the continuity of other great aggregations 
of power depends, on the personalities of 
those who hold it. There are yet very few 
successful large aggregations of any sort 
that have passed from the management of 
the men who formed them. One of the 
interesting questions that time will answer 
is this—are the trust-builders training capa- 
ble successors ? 


OUR PLACE AMONG THE TRADING NATIONS 


OWEVER few be the men _ that 
control our banking and our rail- 
roads—whoever be our owners—and_ what- 
ever disasters befall speculators in Wall 
Street, our trade with other nations goes 
on mighty well. We still lead all other 
countries in the value of our exports. 

The relative importance of the foreign 
trade of the principal countries ought to be 
a part of every man’s knowledge. The 
following table presents the facts briefly. 
It shows the exports in millions of dollars 
at four different periods. 


Exports IN MILLIONS or DOLLARS 
Countries 1902-3 1890 1880 1870 
United States...... *1 392 845 824 377 
United Kingdom... 1,379 1,282 1,085 971 
Germany... 560.2... ae Ge! 792 687 - T552 
EAN CE eee citsln ae, 08 818 724 669 541 
Netherlands....... 16096 435 251 154 
| 2) ee 408 347 272 255 
Austria-Hungary .. 388 309 275 192 
BelpimiG cn... oso 358 290 235 Bag 
Lh SSS aes a 3609 388 248 216 
GER ass es ago. ais, Se 284 173 213 146 
Loic 7 | nr eae t197 141 97 89 
Switzerland....... 169 139 §129 — 
ATPONTINAN is ss ra 97 56 29 
1 a 142 181 125 77 
6 ee re ve 111 106 87 
AES, osns. ahh c+ oe 127 49 25 15 
RINRCCOEE 5 hile esi) is. tos 82 63 41 
CHUeoi cb. at on 163 51 52 27 
INOP WAY. os. «0.5 6 410% 46 35 29 22 
MGRICO 00a aoe). 42 18 26 {28 

¥*1903. T1872. troor. §1885. 11877. 


It is an interesting review sent out by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
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Commerce and Labor, bringing the figures 
down to the end of the fiscal year, June 3oth. 

In 1870, we stood fourth among the 
exporting nations, for the United Kingdom, 
Germany and France exceeded us by much. 
In 1880 we had got the lead on Germany 
and France, but the United Kingdom was 
still first, and it remained first till 1893. 
But since then the value of our exports has 
exceeded the value of the exports of any 
other country; and in the last fiscal year 
they were greater than in any preceding 
year, except 1900. 


ROOM FOR GREATER EXPANSION OF 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


UT the greater part of our exports are 
yet food products. The farmer sends 
abroad much more than the manufacturer. 
For the place that we have taken among the 
trading nations we yet owe more to the 
bounty of nature than to the skill of man. In 
1880, agricultural products were 85 per cent. 
of our total exports, and in 1900 they were 
61 per cent. While, therefore, our manu- 
facturers have very rapidly gained on our 
farmers in the relative value of the things 
that each class sells abroad, the farmers are 
yet very much ahead. 

We sent abroad last year $400,000,000 
worth of manufactures, half of which went to 
Europe. The higher the industrial civiliza- 
tion of a country the better market it is for 
our wares. We sold one-fourth of all our 
exported manufactures to the United King- 
dom and another fourth to the British 
colonies. The English-speaking countries 
buy half the things that we make and sell 
abroad. Common language and similar cus- 
toms have much to do with this direction of 
our trade. But our trade takes this direc- 
tion also because we know better what our 
kinsmen want than we know what people 
of different habits want. 

The weakness of our foreign trade, in fact, 
is yet our inability or unwillingness to make 
things as other nations want them. They 
may want shoes or hats made after their own 
fashions, but we yet show a strong tendency 
to try to sell them shoes or hats made after 
our fashions. We haven’t studied foreign 
trade as carefully as the English and the 
Germans have studied it. The foreign trade 


that we have built up has been in those things 
that must come from us—things that we 
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make peculiary well for our own market— 
such as locomotives, electrical machinery, 
sewing machines, typewriters; and we have 
thus far regarded foreign trade as a sort of 
overflow of our home trade—a way to dis- 
pose of our surplus. How little we have 
done in a scientific way to cultivate some of 
our natural foreign markets is shown by 
these facts: Only about six per cent. of 
our manufactured exports went to South 
America last year; and only about three 
per cent. to Africa; and only about eleven 
per cent. to all Asia. That we sold only 
about $43,000,000 worth of manufactures 
to Asia and about $24,000,000 to South 
America shows how little pains we have yet 


- put ourselves to to get the trade of these 


countries and to adapt our wares to the 
peculiar needs of these peoples. 

But, in spite of the small trade in manu- 
factures that we have in these markets that 
need special cultivation, our whole foreign 
trade in manufactured articles has neverthe- 
less grown at a great rate. Europe bought 
only seventy-six millions of our manufactures 
ten years ago. It now buys two hundred 
millions. The rest of North America bought 
only thirty-three millions ten years ago. It 
now buys one hundred millions. South 
America bought seventeen millions ten years 
ago; it now buys about twenty-four millions 
—an increase even in that field. 

And, the question of foreign trade apart— 
we now manufacture more things and things 
of greater value than any other country. 
In 1860, Germany was ahead of us, and 
France; and the United Kingdom made 
twice the value of things that we made. 
We were at the bottom of the list. But by 
1888 we had come to the top of the list, and 
were making nearly twice as great a manu- 
factured product as the United Kingdom. 
That was fifteen years ago. We are now 
still further in the lead. Mulhall’s estimate 
of the total value of the manufactures of the 
four great manufacturing nations in 1894 
gave the value of our manufactured products 
at about $9,500,000,0c0o—practically as much 
as the total value of the manufactures of 
the United Kingdom, Germany and France 
all put together. 

There is, therefore, not only good reason 
why our foreign trade in manufactures 
should have grown so fast, but there is good 
reason why it ought to have grown faster 























with South America, Asia, and such countries. 
Our salesmen in foreign lands and our selling 
facilities are not as good as our ability to 
make things. 


IS THE GOVERNMENT YET “‘ SYNDICATED” ? 


OVERNOR LA FOLLETTE of Wiscon- 
sin has done a great public service as 
the champion in his State of a direct primary 
law and of a law to tax corporate property 
by the same scale of valuation as private 
property, and he has won the confidence of 
his State. These are the two practical 
methods that he has chosen to break the 
control of corporations over the government. 
In this long and hard struggle for a real 
democracy instead of rule for commercial 
purposes, Governor La Follette has directly 
encountered the opposition of the commercial 
interests and of self-seeking promoters, and he 
knows his enemy and his ways. Like every 
other vigorous man, he has stated his case 
with emphasis. Consider, for examples, such 
phrases as these quoted from a recent address 
made by him at Chautauqua, New York. 

The great commercial interests ‘‘buy im- 
munity from taxation in our legislatures’’; 
sometimes they secure advantages by 
“straight, simple bribery,’’ sometimes by 
“alluring deals and promises of political 
preferment,”’ sometimes by “‘threats of ruin.” 
They ‘‘defeat legislation for the general good, 
and pass laws to promote private interests.”’ 
The people ‘‘are losing control of their own 
government. Its foundations are being 
sapped and its integrity destroyed.” He 
quoted from a letter written by a United 
States Senator who declared that the railroad 
companies controlled the Senate. 

Now Governor La Follette is not a ‘‘calam- 
ity howler.”” Every observant man who 
knows anything about public life knows that 
there are cases, more or less common, of 
bribed legislatures, of desirable legislation 
balked for private gain, and of bad legislation 
enacted for the same reason. Everybody 
knows that there are public officers in the 
United States Senate and out of it whose 
action is controlled by great corporate 
interests. It would be surprising if in these 
days this were not true. 

The question of importance is not, Are 
there cases of these kinds? but, Are they so 
numerous as to warrant the sweeping con- 
clusion that ‘‘the people are losing control of 
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their own government,”’ and that its ‘‘integ- 
rity is being destroyed”? This is an impos- 
sible question to answer with exactness. 
The Governor of Wisconsin is a man whose 
opinions—even his sweeping opinions—are 
entitled to respect. Yet there are other 
men—men of public spirit and of careful 
thought—who see a corrective power in 
public opinion which is capable of asserting 
itself so surely and emphatically when a real 
test comes as to relegate the corrupting 
influence of commercialism in our public life 
to the class of temporary and sporadic evils. 
Burglars have always plied their trade, but 
society manages fairly well to defend itself 
against them. Murderers are always active. 


' Yet life in the United States is fairly safe. 


Commercial control of public men is more 
frequent than burglaries or murders. But, 
on the whole, has it got the better of the 
public? or is it getting the better of it? Are 
the people not still stronger than the bribed 
and the bribers, the blackmailers and the 
beneficiaries of special laws and_ special 
privileges ? 

He is a foolish man who shuts his eyes to 
dangers that are obvious. Yet it is worth 
recalling that Governor La Follette has him- 
self won his fight against these very influences 
by appeals to public opinion; and it is hard 
to find any case in our whole history 
where public opinion was not aroused in 
time to save the ‘‘integrity’”’ of the govern- 
ment. The vast, immeasurable force of 
democracy lies dormant sometimes for 
long periods, but in every real crisis it has 
arisen and made short work of whatever 
influence has threatened its foundations. 
If the people really share Governor La 
Follette’s sweeping fear—or whenever they 
share it—they will rise to the danger. At 
any rate, they have always hitherto so risen. 
Wretched as our case is, the Government is 
not yet ‘“‘syndicated.’’ At this very moment, 
in fact, many of the “‘ great aggregations’’ are 
having pretty serious troubles of their own. 


THE ONE REMEDY FOR MOBS 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, the 
eminent psychologist and philosopher 

of Harvard University, has pointed out the 
deep-lying cause of lynchings in a letter to the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican that 
makes one shudder. He callsit a “profound 
social disease,” a sort of licensed blood-sport 
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which is fast regaining a hold on American 
life, South and North. The restraint that 
civilization has gradually imposed on us, he 
goes on to show, is artificial and not organic. 
The organic thing is human blood-thirstiness. 


“The average church-going civilizee realizes, 
one may say, absolutely nothing of the deeper 
currents of human nature, or of the aboriginal 
capacity for murderous excitement which lies 
sleeping even in his own bosom. Religion, custom, 
law and education have been piling their pressure 
upon him for centuries mainly with the one intent 
that his homicidal potentialities should be kept 
under. Negro lynching is already a 
permitted exception in the midst of our civilization. 

Impunity is agreed upon, and an anony- 
mous mob is the power to which the license is 
accorded. ”’ 


The horror of such a conclusion causes 
“the average civilizee’’ to shrink from it 
and to speak of ‘‘rude justice”’ and the like. 
“Yet I find it hard to comprehend,” says 
Professor James, “the ignorance of history 
and of human nature which allows people 
still to think of Negro lynching as of a tran- 
sient contagion.’’ Religious wars and duel- 
ing and Jew-baiting came of the same deep- 
lying love of murderous excitement. Each 
of these is, of course, explained in gentler 
phrases; but they are of the same origin. 
The essentially murderous man everywhere 
is coming to regard a prisoner, especially a 
Negro, as a permitted victim. If vigorous 
and definite action be not taken and many 
‘leading citizens’ hung,’’ Professor James 
thinks that the epidemic will spread and 
‘‘we shall have Negro-burning in a very few 
years on Cambridge Common and the Boston 
Public Gardens.”’ 

Professor James’s analysis of the cause is 
psychologically accurate, but his remedy 
does not go far enough. As for special 
legislation directed against lynching and 
lynchers, most States have severe laws 
already. Hanging “prominent citizens’ or 
others who take part in the work of mobs— 
that depends upon the grand juries, the pros- 
ecuting attorneys, and other public officers 
in each community; and the practical diffi- 
culty of convicting members of mobs or 
(more often) the complacent temper of the 
community usually prevents the hanging 
of anybody. If any considerable part of a 


community really approves of lynching, or 
falls short of very vigorous action against it, 
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there is no way to punish men for it in 
that community. 

The difficulty of dealing with this “profound 
social disease”’ lies in the very fact that it is 
not an individual but a community disease. 

You can’t punish a mob unless you punish 
it while it is a mob. A man is not the same 
man while he is in a mob as he is while he is 
an individual; and this is one reason why it 
is so difficult ever to punish any individual 
for what he did as a part of a mob. This 
distinction is not fanciful—it is a real differ- 
ence; and public sentiment and prosecuting 
officers and juries recognize it, whether they 
know it ornot. For this reason it is generally 
useless to hope for the punishment of men 
after a mob has dispersed; and Professor 
James’s remedy of hanging prominent citi- 
zens has the generally fatal defect of imprac- 
ticability. 

As soon as a mob that has killed a prisoner 
has dispersed, the real murderer is gone. 
The men who made up the mob exist, but 
in most cases not one of them would have 
done the murder singly; and there is a sense 
in which not one of them is the murderer. 
For this reason Justice Brewer’s remark that 
every man who takes part in a mob ought 
to be regarded as a murderer, true as it is, 
fails to have a practical application in fact. 
The remedy is to make sure that sheriffs 
and other officers of the law punish mobs 
while they are yet mobs. This is a dangerous 
business to be engaged in; but in no other 
way will this ‘‘profound social disease’ be 
checked. The gradual pressure of Civiliza- 
tion has made the duelist and the bully 
obsolete. But only the sudden pressure of 
hot lead will stop a mob. For a mob is 
essentially war against organized society; 
and it can be met only by war. 


THE NEW HEAD OF TAMMANY 
(Same which in spite of the various 


kinds of criminals that by various 
methods have at various times risen to power 
in our municipal life, as in St. Louis, in Phila- 
delphia, in Minneapolis, and in other cities, 
remains the type of the most successful and 
powerful criminal organization in our political 
life—Tammany again has a master of a kind 
that fits it. He is a man who has risen from 
the ranks of barkeepers by his personal 
power as a silent leader of men. He ‘‘ knows 
the game,” and he thoroughly believes in it 





























and enjoys it. He is an East Side patriot in 
his way. 

There is no more instructive reading in the 
literature of contemporaneous affairs than 
the story of Boss Murphy’s career told in this 
magazine, with the supplementary chapters 
that appear now and then in the criminal 
court columns of the New York newspapers. 
If he win the municipal election this fall, this 
boss will become a national character and 
a power in the management of the great 
political party that was founded by Thomas 
Jefferson. For that matter, he will become 
a power also in the opposing political party, 
for boss answereth unto boss, swapping 
favors and pooling issues. 


WHAT WE ARE LEARNING ABOUT TRUSTS 


HE decline of trust stocks in the market 
has again raised in many men’s 
minds the question whether, after all, the 
great aggregations of industry have come 
to stay. Of course, the organization of 
more of them is checked for a time; but there 
are reasons to believe that the methods of 
organization which have prevailed for several 
years will never be popular or possible again. 
Properties that were of little value have, 
as everybody knows, been put into some 
combinations at high values. In some cases 
properties (mills, for example) have been 
absorbed at the value of the damage that 
they were supposed to do as competitors 
to the absorbing properties—in other words, 
at what the trust organizers could afford to 
give, or were forced to give, to close them. 
Thus some trusts have capitalized a negative 
thing—a loss. In the juggling with thought 
that underlies much of the promoter’s 
vocabulary, the capitalization of such a 
loss has often been called an ‘‘economy.”’ 
Thus—two factions are in competition. 
Neither makes money. Each is held at 
$1,000,000. They arecombined. Their com- 
bined value is called $2,000,000. But, if 
one of them is shut, the real value of the 
two is only $1,000,000. Yet they are 
capitalized at $2,000,000, and must pay 
dividends on $2,000,000. Something like 
this has been done time and again. 

Time and again, too, the underwriting 
syndicates have taken what seems to the 
public an exorbitant price for their services; 
and to pay this price the stock was watered. 
A case in point is the United States Steel 


WHAT WE ARE LEARNING ABOUT TRUSTS 
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Corporation. It is this fact among others 
that has caused the four-per-cent. common 
stock of the corporation to sell at a price 
which will yield seventeen or eighteen per 
cent., at a time, too, when the corporation 
has a large surplus and advance orders for 
enormous business. 

The public has found out, too, that the 
manager of a great combination is a 
determining factor in its success. The 
management of such organizations as the 
Standard Oil Company, the great tobacco 
company, and others, which have _ been 
conducted from the beginning by the same 
group of men, has proved the exceptional 
ability of these men; and the failure of many 
another organization by reason of incapable 
management has shown that men who can 
conduct great aggregations are few. They 
are fewer than the business world believed 
even a few years ago. 

Some trusts have failed, too, because men 
whose capital was released when they were 
organized have later gone back into the 
same business in competitive enterprises. It 
is not only capital that is required success- 
fully to conduct a great combined business, 
but the sort of experience in its conduct 
that has been gained by a lifetime of training, 
plus extraordinary executive ability. 

In a word, those combinations will succeed 
that are made up of the kinds of business 
that naturally lend themselves to combina- 
tion (and many kinds of business do not so 
lend themselves); that are capitalized with 
some approximation, at least, to real values; 
that do those kinds of business which 
supply a continuous want of the community, 
such as oil, sugar, and tobacco; that have 
men in control whose training and executive 
quality fit them for the successful manage- 
ment of very large enterprises, and such men 
are rare. 

While, then, we may be sure that some 
trusts have come to stay, we have gone far 
enough to see also that many others are sure 
to collapse or to disintegrate; and not every 
sort of business can be organized into great 
““combines.’’ To make a successful trust, 
something more is required than energetic 
promoters, underwriting syndicates, and a 
confiding public with money to invest. We 
are discovering that there is one better 
regulator of trusts than all the laws that 
were ever enacted. A little while ago any- 
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thing that was in process of organization 
was more or less favorably regarded. Now 
almost everything that is organized is under 
suspicion. This is another proof of the old 
adage that the public at any given time is 
likely to be wrong, but that over a long period 
it is sure to be right. Trusts and mergers 
can come and thrive no faster than the 
public will permit. So long as the public 
actively encourages them they will come in 
spite of laws. But as soon as the public 
becomes suspicious they are put -on the 
defensive without laws. Economic forces are 
stronger than statutes, and Time is the 
best regulator. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE STEEL TRUST 


HE great ‘decline in the price of the 
shares of the United States Steel 
Corporation is instructive in many ways. 
This gigantic aggregation of many of our 
most prosperous industries was brought 
about in the first place partly, at least, 
because of competition between the mills, 
but especially because of competition which 
did not yet exist—a threatened competition. 
The “value” of this threatened competition 
was capitalized. The mills in existence must 
pay a profit on the value of mills that never 
came into existence—mere threats of mills. 
Then the organizers, taking a great responsi- 
bility, and perhaps also a_ great risk, 
demanded and received an unprecedented 
share of the new stock for their services. 
The mills in existence must pay a profit on 
this also. 

Then the man who was naturally chosen for 
the presidency, with every reason to suppose 
that he was equal to the great task, broke 
down. His continued disability to do the 
actual duties of the president, and his final 
retirement, gave a shock to the public confi- 
dence in the corporation. This shock came in 
spite of the two most important favorable 
facts that any corporation can have—that 
its business is the most profitable kind of 
manufacture that we do, and that the 
strongest financial men in the country were 
its organizers and sponsors. That the 


shares of such a company should sell as low 
as twenty-one cents on the dollar, when it 
has a good surplus and enormous orders 
ahead, shows that the public has reached 
the state of mind that compels a scrutiny of 
the facts which underlie a trust. 





OF EVENTS 


IS WEALTH CAUSING SOCIAL DEMORALIZATION ? 


WRITER in this number of THE 
Wortp’s Work has gathered such 
evidences as he could find of social demoral- 
ization caused by the unprecedented growth 
of wealth in the United States; and, as Mr. 
Paine’s well-balanced inquiry shows, he would 
be an easily discouraged social philosopher 
who should despair of American life and 
character for this reason. 

That demoralization of certain social “‘sets”’ 
has followed the idleness that wealth has 
brought—this is a common result in our 
country as in all countries; but it must be 
remembered that these pitiable persons have 
a degree of publicity through the demoralized 
newspapers that no idle class ever before 
had. We may, therefore, exaggerate both 
their number and their influence. 

Expensive houses, rich furnishings, costly 
sports, extravagant entertainments, crimi- 
nally expensive hotels and the like, everybody 
sees and knows about; and there are Ameri- 
cans who have a scale of living that would 
put the rich men of most other countries to 
shame. But the real question is not whether 
the amount of unnecessary or even vulgar 
expenditure be large, but whether such 
expenditure vitiates taste, induces to idle- 
ness, and encourages vice. The only fair 
answer is that there is surely yet as large a 
proportion of idle and vicious among the 
poor or the well-to-do as among the rich. 
Most American men have occupations, and 
most of them have engrossing occupations. 

But there is probably a larger proportion 
of American women who suffer from idleness 
than there was a generation ago, and the 
chief social danger from great wealth is the 
danger to women. Yet there comes up from 
the humbler social levels into the ranks of 
well-to-do life so many robust and well- 
balanced young women of every generation 
that those who are spoiled by fortune are, in 
comparison, inconsiderable. 

Our democracy reinforces itself with a 
safe and vigorous womanhood even more 
surely than with energetic manhood. If all 
the women in the United States between the 
ages of eighteen and forty could be appraised 
by the best standard of womanhood, they 
would show such an advance over their 
mothers as could perhaps not be shown by 
any preceding generation of men or women 
since civilization began. They owe much of 

















it not to excessive wealth. but to the well- 
diffused prosperity that they have enjoyed. 
And excessive wealth and all its evils are, 
after all, only unfortunate incidents of this 
diffused prosperity. 


RICH MEN AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


URING the midsummer dulness news- 
paper correspondents entertained their 
readers by enumerating the men of fortune 
who (outside the legislative branch of the 
government) hold office in Washington. 
Their salaries are all small—small for rich 
men. For examples, Mr. Hay, Mr. Root, 
Mr. Knox and Mr. Hitchcock of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Pinchot of the Bureau of Forestry, and 
several of the assistant secretaries receive 
salaries that fall far short of paying their 
house rent or a fair income on the cost of 
their homes. 

There is nothing surprising in this fact, 
but it is a good sign of civic health neverthe- 
less. It is doubtless true that hundreds of 
millionaires who have discovered the limita- 
tions of wealth would give large fortunes for 
the station that public office brings. The 
mere social prominence of a dignified public 
post would be cheaply bought by many a 
man in exchange for a fortune. But luckily 
it is not this class of rich men who now hold 
positions in the government service—still 
not counting Senators. As a rule, they are 
men who have a high pride in doing a public 
service. Mr. Hay and Mr. Pinchot are 
admirable examples of this class, and there 
are more like them. They are men whose 
enthusiasm for their work and whose wish 
to serve the country are their dominant 
motives. 

There have always been such men, from 
Washington’s day to our own. We have 
many examples of this class, perhaps as many 
as they have in England, where the public 
service has always attracted men who do 
not need to work for their living and where 
public station has always been regarded as 
the noblest work. We are of the same 
stock and we have the same way of looking 
at the subject—in spite of our thrifty vulgar 
bosses. The only mistake that we should 
make would be to give undue credit to a rich 
man for the same civic virtue that many a 
poor man also shows. The same civil service 
that is justly proud of men like Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Pinchot is equally proud of men 
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whose civic ideals are as high as theirs but 
whose only income is their salaries. It is 
they who keep the service up to the level of 
its honorable distinction. Consider how long 
it has been since a rich man was elected 
President of the United States. To find one, 
you must go further back than any man 
now living can remember. From Lincoln to 
Roosevelt, every one, when he was elected, 
was, by the measure of his time, distinctly 
a poor man. 


A SEASON OF INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES 


T has been a great summer for inter- 
national courtesies, and we have come in 
for our share. Our naval officers (Rear-Admiral 
Cotton and the captains of his fleet) visited 
Kiel by the invitation of the German Emperor, 
who showed them extraordinary attention. 
Their visit to English waters was made the 
occasion of unusual courtesies by King 
Edward and the British Navy; and later 
(for no country is so small but its friendship 
is valued) similar honors were shown to our 
fleet by the King of Portugal. These 
royalties, one, or two, or all, exchanged 
telegrams with the President; and our navy 
and our diplomacy and our country have 
been subjects of congratulation. A statue 
of Emerson was put up in London; and 
there has been serious talk of a statue there 
of — Washington. The English of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s time have been reminded 
that Washington did the kingdom some 
service in showing it how not to treat colonies, 
which (after the lapse of a hundred years) 
may be construed as a positive and no longer 
a negative service. 

Even more significant than this inter- 
change of compliments with us is the inter- 
change that some of the governments of the 
Old World have made with one another. 
King Edward’s visit in the spring to the 
Kings of Portugal and Italy and to the 
President of France reminded all Europe 
that an English monarch may have very 
definite political functions. The return visit 
of the French President was an event of 
perhaps really serious consequence. His 
reception was so cordial by the King and 
by the people that for the season, at least, 
the press and the public men of both countries 
are encouraging a mutual understanding. 
This coming together of the English and the 
French is emphasized by the efforts of a 
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French commission to England to discuss a 
proposed treaty of arbitration. 

While it is easy to exaggerate the permanent 
effects of an effusive interchange of inter- 
national compliments, it would be easy also 
to undervalue these ceremonious expressions 
of good will; for the newspapers of all the 
countries concerned take occasion to make 
the people of the other countries better 
known to their readers. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA, AND THE CONTROL 
OF THE ORIENT 


OW active and definite the preparations 
for war are between Japan and Russia 
the public does not fully know. But it is 
obvious that Japan means at some time to 
fight. She was cheated out of the fruits of 
her victory over China, to the advantage of 
Russia. The masses of her people believe 
that they are invincible. Her ambition is 
to be the dominant power in the Asiatic 
Pacific. She means ultimately to control 
China. But the Russian encroachment goes 
steadily on. The Russians have the ice- 
free Manchurian ports. Russian influence 
in China increases. Steadily Russian control 
has crept up to and even over the area that 
Japan has regarded as of ultimate necessity 
for her overflow population. The Japanese 
chance ever to get a firm footing on the 
mainland becomes less; and Japanese influence 
is minimized or threatened at every point. 
On Russia’s side there is the necessity to 
make sure of ice-free ports. The great 
empire must have the Pacific free to her 
commerce all the year. The development of 
Siberia is the great task that she has in hand, 
and the development of Siberia means the 
commercial if not the political control of the 
northern provinces of China. But, if the 
Japanese secure a firm footing on the main- 
land, Russian control of China will be difficult, 
if not impossible. It is, therefore, a clash 
of what these nations regard as their natural 
expansion and destiny. 

While Russia does not want war, and while 
the financial condition of both nations is 
unsatisfactory, they are both at a stage of 
civilization to which war appeals. The 
great Powers of the West know what war 
means. In addition to its cost and to all 
its horrors, it would mean a grave disturbance 
of theircommerce. Not so with either Russia 
or Japan. In Asia, conditions are yet unfixed. 





Japan has, comparatively, little foreign 
trade. She regards the chance of great gain 
in the future as more important than the 
immediate loss. Her progress toward a high 
place among the nations—so her people feel 
—will be helped and must be won, as other 
nations won high places—by fighting. Japan’s 
eagerness and anger and Russia’s stolidity— 
these are the threatening qualities. 

Japan has an alliance with England, and 
Russia with France; and England and France 
are more friendly than they have been for 
many a year. All the Powers have a stake 
in China. The international complications, 
therefore, may thicken. The task of holding 
Russia to her agreement to vacate Manchuria 
and to keep open ports there has been left 
chiefly to American diplomacy; and Russia’s 
promises are fair enough, but no chancellery 
in. the world believes them. One way in 
which Russia may seek to solve the difficulty 
that she is in—being under promise to do 
what she never means to do—may be to 
provoke Japan to open hostilities. After 
a war there would have to be a new “‘deal.”’ 

Russia is sending troops eastward. She 
may have a strong land force—nobody: 
knows; and she is strongly fortifying her 
Asiatic ports. In the Pacific, the Japanese 
fleet is the stronger of the two. The exact 
results of a conflict nobody can foresee. 
But that a war would have very serious 
world-wide consequences is certain. It would 
not be another Japanese-Chinese opera- 
bouffe contest: it would probably change 
the relative influence of all nations on the 
future of Asia. 

We shall not be actively entangled in 
any conflict that may arise between these 
countries, but our State Department will 
in any event continue to play an important 
part in the Far East. The distinguished 
Russian Ambassador to the United States, 
Count Cassini, and the Japanese Minister 
become increasingly interesting personalities 
as the danger of war becomes greater. 


PIUS X. AND THE ROMAN CHURCH 


HE choice of Cardinal Sarto as Pope 
instead of either of the more con- 
spicuous candidates, Cardinal Vannutelli or 
Cardinal Rampolla, gave satisfaction in all 
countries where the church yet plays an 
important part in public affairs, and was at 
the same time especially satisfactory to the 
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CONTRASTING TYPES 


Catholic Church itself in all countries. The 
new Pope, who took the name of Pius X., 
is not identified with any faction; he is of 
humble origin; his piety and his devotion 
to the poor have made him loved by all; his 
career as Patriarch of Venice has shown good 
executive ability; and for an Italian priest 
he has displayed what may fairly be called 
liberality in his attitude toward the Govern- 
ment. He was not a candidate for the 
Pontificate, and he accepted the high office 
with humility and modesty. 

Even to the American Catholic, to say 
nothing of the American Protestant, the 
accession of a new Pope is a far less important 
event than it is to the people of the Catholic 
countries of the Old World. But even to the 
American Protestants it is a definite gratifi- 
cation that this most ancient and wonderful 
of all organizations has still at its head a 
man who is entitled to universal respect, 
and whose simple life is in keeping with the 
spirit of every branch of Christianity. 
Whether Pius X. will fill as large a place in 
the political world as Leo XIII. filled is 
doubtful; but in the religious world he will 
keep true to the best traditions of his 
great office. 

The church in the United States has 
expressed sincere satisfaction because Pius X. 
is said to understand our social and religious 
institutions. Just after his election he sent 
the following message to the American 
people: “‘I love the Americans, who are the 
blooming youth of Catholicism. Convey to 
all of them how gladly I impart my Apostolic 
blessing to the whole country.’’ A very 
wonderful thing it is—the existence, to say 
nothing of the growth and strength, of the 
Catholic Church in the republic that was 
founded and molded not only mainly by 
Protestants, but by a sort of Protestants 
against Protestantism. It is a singular 
tribute both to the democratic institutions 
and to the Roman Church that they thrive 
together; and religious toleration is perhaps 
the best gift of the latest centuries. 


CONTRASTING TYPES OF LABOR LEADERS 


HE flagrant cases of blackmail by 
officers of labor-unions in the building 

trades in New York reveal the fundamental 
weakness of a large number of unions—the 
weakness of their leaders. A contractor in 
Brooklyn who was on the witness stand 
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during one of these trials gave the following 
testimony: 


“Will you please 
happened ?”’ 

‘Well, Call” [a walking delegate] ‘‘said that he 
and his friends were a committee from the stone- 
cutters and that they wanted $50,000. We asked 
them what they wanted $50,000 for. They said 
it would have to be paid before our men could 
go back to work. We offered $5,000, and they 
went off and conferred. Then they came back 
and demanded $21,000. We raised our offer to 
$7,500. They conferred some more, and then 
came back and said they must have $13,000. 
Then we came up to $10,000, and they conferred 
again and said that would do.” 

“After the cheque was paid, did the men return 
to work?” 

“Yes, the very next morning they were back 
again.” 


tell this jury just what 


The prevalence of such blackmail in the 
building trades is doubtless greater than has 
been supposed, for many contractors work 
under a forfeit if the job is not finished within 
a given time, and they prefer to pay black- 
mail rather than to lose a larger sum by delay. 

But the main matter is this—the kind of 
leadership that unions have. It varies, as 
leadership of other organizations varies— 
including good men and bad men. But the 
system of giving too much power to a single 
man or to a small committee is a dangerous 
system, especially for organizations whose 
members as a rule have not been trained to 
leadership. 

Perhaps the most successful labor leader 
over a long period that any union has devel- 
oped in the United States was the late 
Mr. P. M. Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. He had nothing 
of the quality of an adventurer. He was 
a devoted leader. He regarded his authority 
as a trust; and, having proved his quality 
of leadership, he was kept at the head of the 
Brotherhood from the time of its organiza- 
tion till his death. 

There are three characteristics of this 
union that explain its extraordinary success. 
First, it makes membership in it a badge of 
worth. It admits only those whom it regards 
as fit. It does not scour the earth for mem- 
bers, but membership in it is sought. 

Secondly, it does not order strikes on small 
provocation. Its method for ordering a 
strike is difficult, so that a small group of 
men who are smarting under a grievance 
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cannot precipitate trouble. By this method 
the truth is brought home to every man that 
a strike is a very serious thing. It is war; 
and, whatever may be gained by war, much 
is sure to be lost. 

Then, the Brotherhood has refrained, as 
a rule, from sympathetic strikes, and has 
attended to its own business and its own 
troubles, and not the business and the troubles 
of other unions. This is an advantage that it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. Every 
lawyer and every diplomatist and every 
man of practical affairs who has had the 
task of winning other men—whether they 
be won by persuasion or by fear—knows that 
a single, definite, clear case is easily won in 
comparison with a case of confused issues 
and many personalities. 

Such a policy gave a chance for the devel- 
opment of real leadership. It gave Mr. 
Arthur an opportunity to use his uncommon 
talent as a negotiator to great advantage; 
and the real victories won by the Brotherhood, 
measured by increased wages, fair hours of 
work, and considerate treatment, outweigh 
the substantial victories of any other union 
in the country. And the Brotherhood has 
made it an increasing distinction in the 
labor world to be a locomotive engineer. 

The locomotive engineers are unusually 
intelligent men, for they are all picked men, 
but this fact only emphasizes the value of 
their methods. Unions of unintelligent men 
are not likely to have successful methods or 
wise leaders. 


ANOTHER DIRECT PROFIT-SHARING 
EXPERIMENT 


HE anticipations of permanent good re- 

sults from profit-sharing have not often 
been realized by industrial companies. While 
there are many employers who continue to 
share their profits with their employees in 
one form or another, there are more who have 
tried it and abandoned it. If profits remain 
large over a considerable period, wages rise; 
and what might have been called profit- 
sharing at one time takes the form a little 
later of an increase in wages; or, in some 
trades, piece-work or a sliding scale of wages 
gives the employee the equivalent of a 
share of the profits—in addition to what his 
wages would have been as a fixed sum per 
week. But profit-sharing by a direct divi- 
sion has been hard to adjust and to maintain. 


Yet there are two strong reasons for con- 
tinual experiments with it—a sense of fair- 
ness and the conviction that it will cause 
the workmen to do better work. Men are 
always hoping that the direct method will 
become more and more popular, and inter- 
esting new experiments are constantly made. 
The frank and direct plan now to be tried by 
a telephone company in Cleveland will be 
watched with interest. The plan is to give 
during the latter half of 1903 one-fifth of the 


surplus profits, after paying expenses, taxes’ 


and interest, to the employees in proportion 
to their salaries. The president of the com- 
pany will do a public benefit if he will give 
the same publicity to the result’ of the experi- 
ment that he has given to the plan. 


A GREAT REDUCTION IN DEATHS FROM 
CONSUMPTION 


T is as instructive a fact as it is gratifying 
that witnin the twelve years that the 
Department of Health in New York City 
has carried on a definite campaign to 
prevent tuberculosis, the deaths from this 
disease have been reduced forty per cent. 
In 1886, before the Board of Health began 
its present preventive measures, there were 
38 deaths from consumption per 10,000 living 
persons; and there were last year only 22 
per 10,000 persons living. There has during 
these years been a very considerable reduction 
of the death-rate from consumption through- 
out the whole country—from 23 per 10,000 
living persons in 1890 to 17 in 1900. If 
the death-rate from this disease is a good deal 
greater in New York City than in the whole 
country, the reduction of the death-rate from 
this cause has also been greater in the city. 
The reduction would have been very much 
greater than it was but for two or three 
excessively densely peopled spots where it 
has been almost impossible yet to enforce 
preventive measures—as in Chinatown and 
the quarter inhabited by Syrians. In these 
quarters there are infected houses which 
have been veritable houses of death—a fact 
which proves (though no proof is now needed) 
the communicability of the disease. The 
investigations made by the Department of 
Health show also the particular employments 
which yield the largest number of con- 
sumptives. The highest death-rate of all 
from consumption is among the _ stone- 
cutters—s540 per 10,000; next come cigar- 





















makers, 477; next, plasterers, 453; next, 
printers, 435; next, house-servants, 430. The 
cause in each of these cases is obvious. The 
races that succumb most easily in New York, 
partly because of a certain race weakness, 
but more because of an unsanitary life, are 
the Negroes, the Chinese, and the Irish. Doc- 
tor Biggs, the bacteriologist of the Department 
of Health, predicts a time when New York 
City will be relatively freer from consumption 
than the rest of the country, if the same sort 
of preventive work be continued; for “‘con- 
sumption is a disease that may be controlled 
absolutely, and there is no more 
reason for it than there is for smallpox.” 
The French Government has recently taken 
preventive measures in the schools which 
will at some time practically stamp out the 
disease in France if they are persisted in. 
The pupils are examined every three months, 
and their physical condition with reference 
to the danger of consumption is entered on 
their reports; no carpets are allowed in school- 
rooms, and no dry sweeping is permitted; 
the furniture is regularly washed; books are 
regularly disinfected; promiscuous use of 
penholders and pencils is forbidden—every 
pupil must have his own, and they are 
advised to keep them out of their mouths. 
In boarding-schools a severer routine is pre- 
scribed; and consumptive pupils are to be 
kept from school. Such a system, if it be 
carried out, would in a generation or two 
make consumption as rare as smallpox. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF GENERAL MILES 


IEUTENANT-GENERAL MILES, now 
retired from the command of the 
army, has won an enduring place among 
our foremost soldiers of the second rank; 
for he has had a brave and honorable career. 
As a young volunteer (for he entered the 
army in 1861 as captain of a Massachusetts 
volunteer company) he won honors fast by 
brave and substantial work in the war of 
1861-65. Within a year he had gained the 
rank of colonel, and when the war ended 
he was a major-general of volunteers. He 
had received the especial commendation of 
General Hancock. He continued his military 
service as a colonel of regulars; and he rose 
successively to the rank of brigadier-general 
(1880), of major-general (1890), and of 
lieutenant-general (1900). Distinguished as 
his service was in the war, it will be as an 
Indian fighter that he will chiefly be remem- 
bered. His fights with Sitting Bull and 
Geronimo are the picturesque events in his 
career. 

As head of the army General Miles was 
an imposing figure; but he was not made for 
rest, and he added nothing to his permanent 
renown during his period of general command. 
Many a notable soldier has filled his place 
in peace less well than in war; and of this 
number General Miles is one. But his claim 
on the gratitude of the country is strong, 
and all who know our military history hold 
him in high honor and esteem. 


THE EFFECT OF THE FALLING STOCK 
MARKET ON BUSINESS 


[Tur Worvp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


HIS is a new era, and statistics of the 
past don’t count.” 


J. Pierpont Morgan is quoted as 
having said this in London a few months 
ago. If he used this language—and he 
probably did—it is certainly in keeping with 
the character of a man who has broken many 
precedents in finance and accomplished many 
things which required the courage to depart 
from former standards and measurements. 
The thought which underlies this utterance 





is a large one, and especially pertinent at 
this time, when business men everywhere 
are asking whether the severe decline in the 
prices of securities is the forerunner of one of 
our periodical depressions. 

What has taken place in Wall Street in 
the past few months is well known. The 
average prices of twenty leading railroad 
stocks have declined in a year’s time more 
than $34 a share, and most of this decline has 
taken place in the past six months. All 
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securities have to a greater or less degree 
shared in the downward movement. The 
stocks of twelve leading indu trial companies 
have declined in a year (average price) from 


$66.19 to $47.38. There has been a ‘‘slow 
panic.”’ Holders of good stocks and bonds 
have been obliged to sell them in order 
to be able to carry other securities for 
which there is no market—securities of 
the kind which Mr. Morgan some tine 
ago described as ‘‘undigested,’’ and which 
James J. Hill has more recently and more 
aptly described as ‘“‘indigestible.”” The 
banks have been obliged to put a check on 
making loans by raising the rate of interest 
to the high level of six per cent. on money 
lent on time. Even such a corporation as 
the Union Pacific Railroad has been compelled 
to make a $10,000,000 loan for eighteen 
months at that rate. Bonds, like stocks, 
have gone down in price, and even cities of 
undoubted credit have found it difficult to 
sell their bonds to advantage. <A readjust- 
ment of values so that dividends now mean 
a higher rate of interest on capital invested 
has taken place. 

It is evident that this great break in the 
stock market is the result of recent specu- 
lative excesses. There was overpromotion 
and overcapitalization of new companies, 
overspeculation in their shares, and _ over- 
eagerness to get rich quick. In addition, 
there have been evidences of discord between 
certain large financial interests. It is known 
that there has been a war between the Gould 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad systems as 
a consequence of George J. Gould’s ambition 
to secure an outlet for his railroads to the 
Atlantic tidewater in competition with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The contest between 
James R. Keene and the Harriman interests 
in the Southern Pacific Railroad was recently 
one of the exciting incidents of the stock 
market, and it is significant that the sus- 
pension of the brokerage house of which 
Mr. Keene’s son-in-law was the head has been 
one of the failures announced in Wall Street. 
There has also been sharp litigation affecting 
the Amalgamated Copper Company between 
rival capitalists. The criticism of the presi- 


dent of the United States Steel Corporation, 
who has finally retired from that position, 
has been another cause of depression. The 
decision in the Northern Securities case 
upholding President Roosevelt’s contention 


that the company was a violation of law, 
being a monopoly in restraint of trade, is 
still another of the blows under which the 
stock market has collapsed. 

Yet, during all this depression trade has 
been active. There have been strikes, but 
they have been strikes of prosperity, and they 
are now generally adjusting themselves, and 
there has been a corner in raw cotton which 
has, for the time being, paralyzed the market 
for cotton goods. But there has been a great 
volume of business, as is shown by the large 
bank clearances—outside of New York, 
where they have declined on account of the 
falling off in speculation—the remarkable 
earnings of the railroads, the statistics of 
foreign commerce, and the generally satis- 
factory condition of the iron and steel trade, 
in spite of a decline in pig-iron, as is witnessed 
by the heavy earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the large advance 
orders booked for 1904. Crops, if not as 
promising as was expected, and in some 
cases falling below the yield of last year, 
are likely to be ample, and the diminished 
harvests of Europe give assurance of a large 
foreign demand. Moreover, we have paid 
off the largest part of our foreign indebtedness; 
and international bankers agree that we 
can draw upon Europe for as much money 
as we may need this fall. The New York 
banks, weak in volume of credits, are strong 
in cash, and await the fall demand for 
currency to move the crops in better shape 
than last year. Prices of securities have 
declined, but as yet the productive power 
of the country has not been diminished. 

But, unquestionably, the theory of the 
regular recurrence of panics has taken a 
firm hold upon the minds of many business 
men. The alternating cycles of prosperity 
and adversity have followed each other with 
such regularity that people have come to 
look and to prepare for them long in advance. 
Such and such a year, they are accustomed 
to say, will be a year of panic, because a year 
ten or twenty years before was one of panic. 

Every twenty years there has been a great 
commercial crisis in this country, and midway 
between these big panics there have been 
smaller convulsions, so that, on an average, 
every tenth year of our business history has 
been a year of declining activities attended 
with more or less of loss and disaster. There 
was a period of panic and depression in 181 4- 

















18:8, and again in 1837, 1857, 1873 and 1893, 
with smaller panics in 1826, 1848, 1866 and 
1884. In regular order, according to this 
theory, 1903 or 1904 ought to be like 
1884. Indeed, there are many resemblances 
in the present conditions to the situation 
in 1884. There had then been a notable 
uplift of prices in all the markets, starting 
with the resumption of specie payments in 
1879. The advance movement was sustained 
by splendid harvests, and it reached its 
height at the time of the assassination of 
Garfield in 1881. After that there was a 
gradual slackening of the forces of business 
that finally culminated in the panic of 1884, 
which was chiefly confined to Wall Street, 
but which was felt to considerable extent 
throughout the country, especially as it was 
the year of a closely contested presidential 
election. 

Observe how striking is the resemblance 
of the present situation. In 1896 ended 
the fear of free silver which had prostrated 
the business of the country. An expansion 
in trade and an advance in prices started, 
sustained by a succession of great harvests, 
which freed the West from debt and made 
the whole country rich. An _ increased 
production of gold added to the nation’s 
wealth and augmented its power for enter- 
prise. This period of prosperity had reached 
its height in 1901, when the assassination 
of McKinley startled the world. As was 
the case twenty years ago, so now, while 
the volume of business continues large, there 
has been more or less disturbance in the stock 
market, which has resulted in the severe 
liquidation and the failures of 1903. Next 
year there will be a presidential election, 
preparation for which has already begun. 
Could there be a closer resemblance than 
this between the two periods? No wonder 
that many are persuaded that the law of 
the regular recurrence of panics is at work, 
and that the history of 1883-84 is to repeat 
itself in 1903-04. 

Of course, it is easy to point out conditions 
existing now that did not exist in 1884. 
Twenty years ago the country suffered from 
the greenback and silver heresies and was 
convulsed by tariff agitation, whereas now 
we have written the gold standard into our 
statutes and provided for its maintenance 
by a great gold reserve in the treasury. 

A review of the year 1884 which appeared 
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in a leading trade journal in 1885 said that 
the trouble of 1884 could not be called a 
“commercial crisis.”” So it appeared at 
that time. But it seems to be a law of the 
markets that a convulsion in the _ stock 
exchange is generally not felt in trade to 
any large extent until the succeeding year; 
and so it was that in 1885 the business of 
the country was most disturbed by the stock 
market depression of the preceding year. 
The bank clearances were $9,000,000,000 less 
in 1885 than in 1884. Foreign commerce 
decreased. The production of pig-iron and 
coal and the consumption of sugar and tea 
were reduced. Failures were $54,000,000 
larger in point of liabilities. 

That trade depression follows a year behind 
stock market depression was more strikingly 
exhibited in 1893-94 than in 1884-85, forin the 
latter year, after all, there was only a partial 
reaction from widespread business prosperity. 
In the year 1903, when Wall Street is so 
depressed, business is at a high point of 
activity, but if this law of the markets con- 
tinues to work, the depression will be felt 
next year; only, if precedents are followed, 
the reaction will be partial, and not as severe 
as in 1893-94. But while the force of this 
deadly parallel is admitted, the claim has 
been set up that conditions have so changed 
that the records of the past have no longer 
any application to the present—that, as Mr. 
Morgan has said, statistics do not count. 

One of these changed conditions has already 
been mentioned, viz.: the establishment of 
the gold standard by law. We have a 
currency which is imperfect in that it supplies 
no adequate elasticity to the circulation, 
but it is safe, and there is nothing in our 
financial system which should inspire a lack 
of confidence at home or abroad. Then, 
we have been so prosperous under the 
protective tariff system, that while it may 
be modified by reciprocity, there is no 
immediate probability of a change toward 
free trade, especially at a time when free- 
trade England is agitating for the establish- 
ment of protective duties. The creation of 
the great trusts has revolutionized the trade 
of the country, but whatever may be their 
defects, the trusts have imparted strength 
and stability to the business of the country 
and made ‘‘the American invasion” of Europe 
possible. The railroad combinations, for 
instance, have ended the wars of rates that 
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formerly did such injury to trade and pro- 
duced such weakness in the security market. 
The United States Steel Corporation, what- 
ever else may be said of it, has given stability 
to prices and created a power over production 
that is only imperfectly appreciated at home, 
but is feared abroad. The concentration in 
banking, in powerful chains of banks and 
trust companies, has produced such an 
aggregation of credit that it is able quickly 
to mobilize the forces of capital, either for 
aggressive enterprise or for defense against 
panic. Labor has demanded and is receiving 
its share in prosperity. All over the country 
labor has obtained an increase. Even should 
there be overproduction, it is argued that 
we can dump our surplus upon the foreign 
markets, at any sacrifice of price, so long as 
we secure our domestic consumption against 
foreign competition. 

Here we have, then, the two views of the 
situation, one that a trade reaction is regularly 
due, and has been, as usual, ushered in by a 
depression in the security market; and the 
other, the high protective tariff view, that 
we have established a business system in 
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this country so strong that it can continue 
to make progress in legitimate prosperity 
regardless of the speculative relapse. 

Perhaps the truth lies between the two 
views—that while the law of the cycles of 
advance and retrogressicn in business is still 
at work, and that reaction in trade may 
reasonably be expected next year as a result 
both of the speculative collapse and of the 
presidential election, yet it is also reasonable 
to believe that, as the country has matured 
in every department of its life, and as it 
continues to increase in strength and wealth, 
the periods of depression will return less 
frequently and with diminishing force. No 
one can examine the records of our magnificent 
prosperity without faith in the continued 
progress of the country in all that makes 
for the increase of its wealth, its business 
activity, and its civilization. But we need 
time for the productive forces to overtake 
and absorb the overproduction of securities. 
We have been somewhat too strenuous in 
the past seven years, and have tried to 
accomplish in that period what should have 
been the achievement of two decades. 
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RECITATIONS IN GESTURE—THE SIMPLICITY OF THE MANUAL 
ALPHABET—HELEN KELLER’S INSISTENCE ON BEING TAUGHT 
TO SPEAK—WHAT PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN MAY DO 


BY 


JOHN ALBERT MACY 


presents no more complex problems 

than the education of those who see. 
The blind themselves insist that they can 
meet the seeing on equal terms. What they 
need is not so much book education as indus- 
trial training to make them self-supporting. 
The education of the deaf, on the other hand, 
presents great difficulties. 

The first school for the deaf in the United 
States was a boarding-school opened in 1817. 
Today there are fifty-seven boarding-schools. 
The first permanent day-school for the deaf 
was the Horace Mann School in Boston. 
The present head of this school is Miss Sarah 


CO) press the education of the blind 


Fuller, who gave Helen Keller her first lessons 
in articulation, in speech uttered with the lips. 
Today there are at least forty-four public 
day-schools. Most of these are supported 
by the State or by endowment or by denomi- 
national societies. Beside these, there are 
many private schools attended by pupils who 
can afford to pay for more individual instruc- 
tion than is possible in a public school. A 
good example is the Wright Oral School in 
New York. According to the report of the 
Volta Bureau in Washington, which was 
founded by Doctor Alexander Graham Bell 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf, there were in 1900 more 
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than a hundred and twenty schools in 
America with an attendance of nearly eleven 
thousand pmpils. 

The methods of teaching the deaf are vari- 
ous combinations of three ways of communi- 
cation. There is much contention among 
teachers as to what method is best by itself 
or best in combination with the others. The 
three methods are: by signs, by the manual 
alphabet, and by oral language, which the 
deaf child learns by reading the lips. 

The sign language is a system of gestures, 
a pantomime capable of great beauty and 
of some development in the expression of 
ideas. Every deaf child naturally gesticu- 
lates, trying to express his rudimentary 
thoughts by movements of his hands and his 
head. In the belief that he was allying 
himself with nature, the ‘‘good Abbé De 
l'Epée,”’ one of the greatest teachers of the 
deaf in the eighteenth century, codified and 
extended the gestural signs of the deaf into 
a systematic language. To see a beautiful 
deaf woman ‘‘recite’”’ the Lord’s Prayer in 
signs is to see such poetry of action as the 
greatest actor can hardly rival. Yet, how- 
ever beautiful it may be, the sign language 
is an artificial medium of communication, 
limited in its power to discriminate between 
ideas. So far as it has structure it resembles 
French, and even in the simplest sentences 
the sign language translated into English 
becomes a dislocated patois, naive and bar- 
barous, and quite lacking in those racial and 
idiomatic elements which are the blood and 
bone of a living language. Most advanced 
teachers of the deaf discountenance its use. 
It keeps the deaf from learning English or 
any other national tongue; it is intelligible 
only to the deaf, and so tends to keep them 
by themselves, separated from the stimu- 
lating society of the hearing; and it is above 
all inadequate for a civilized human being. 

The second method of teaching the deaf 
is by means of the manual alphabet. This 
is the simple, single-handed alphabet which 
any one may learn in a few minutes and use 
rapidly after a few days of practice. The 
effect of spelling with the manual alphabet 
is precisely that of substituting for the written 
or printed letter a large letter as plain as the 
capitals on a bill-board, not hard for the 
deaf-blind person to feel with the fingers, and 
easy to make and unmake rapidly. Hold 
up your clenched fist, and you are saying 
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““S”’; the open palm with the thumb across it 
is “‘B”; cross your fingers as children do 
when they are playing tag and you have “R.” 
The other letters are equally simple, and 
some of them resemble the shape of the 
printed letter. It was by the manual alpha- 
bet alone that Miss Sullivan educated Helen 
Keller, though in the first few weeks she 
made use of every natural gesture that Helen 
had found for herself. 

In the oral method, the movements of the 
mouth and throat in uttering words are in 
large part visible to the eye. With training, 
a deaf child or a person who has become deaf 
late in life may, by watching the lips of the 
speaker, learns to distinguish nearly all the 
shades of difference between spoken words. 
The deaf child who has never heard language 
is first taught to observe the position of his 
teacher’s mouth while the teacher utters 
elementary sounds. Then, with the aid ofa 
looking-glass and diagrams, and by the sense 
of touch, the pupil arranges his organs of 
speech in imitation of those of his teacher. 
So he progresses until he learns to say whole 
sentences, to read new words directly from 
another’s lips, and to pronounce words that 
he reads in books. For, of course, reading 
and writing form a large part of the training 
of a deaf child, whatever method is used to 
teach him. . 

The pure oral method is advocated by many 
distinguished teachers, among them Doctor 
Alexander Graham Bell, and the method is 
growing in favor. Miss Sullivan, who must 
be regarded as one of the greatest authorities, 
not only because of her unique success with 
Helen Keller but also because of her experience 
with other teachers and pupils in the Wright 
Oral School and elsewhere, does not believe 
in any one method to the exclusion of all 
others. She urges the teacher of the deaf 
child to avail himself of every means possible 
to get at the child’s intelligence. When she 
approached her difficult task sixteen years ago 
she made effective use of Helen Keller’s 
natural gestures. But as she poured into her 
pupil’s hand a day-long stream of words, 
English words in English sentences, and so 
furnished an equivalent of what the hearing 
child gets through his ears from the talk of 
his nurse, his mother, and his playmates, 
Helen Keller abandoned gestures of her 
own accord. Certainly Miss Sullivan never 
tried to teach her more gestures. 
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To the pure oral system Miss Sullivan and 
other teachers of the deaf make this objection: 
reading the lips is a great strain on the 
attention, and the little child who knows not 
what he is doing or for what end he is doing 
it is put to needless suffering as he stands 
straining his eyes in mute wonder at the 
lip pantomime of his teacher. If the child 
is given the manual alphabet first, and 
through its large, easy code gets started on 
his way, then he will know what language is, 
and when he begins to learn speech he will 
have the inspiration of a goal worth attaining 
to hold him to his labors and to pay for his 
suffering. Helen Keller was known all over 
the world as an unusually well-educated child 
long before she learned to speak. When 
she took her first lessons in articulation, she 
knew already what speech was for; indeed, 
she had herself insisted on taking the lessons. 
Speech came to her as an added accomplish- 
ment—a new equipment after the manual 
alphabet had taken her miles along the road. 

What methods are best and how they may 
be modified and most skilfully pursued it is 
not the chief purpose of this paper to discuss. 
It is enough to emphasize what so few people 
know and what Helen Keller’s recent book 
is proclaiming to readers who might otherwise 
never hear of the education of the deaf, that 
in our century deaf no longer means deaf and 
dumb. How little this great fact is a matter 
of common knowledge is shown by the per- 
sistency with which newspapers speak of 
Miss Keller as ‘‘deaf, dumb and blind.” 
She has not been dumb for thirteen years. 
Every deaf child who is taken young enough, 
before the unnourished mind has shriveled 
and hardened to inertness, even to imbecility, 
can be taught language, and he can be taught 
to speak aloud. It is poor speech, to be 
sure. The deaf have unvaried, often dis- 
cordant, voices. Even Helen Keller, whose 
voice is sweet and delightful, does not always 
speak plainly, and some do not understand 
her at first. But in eleven lessons, which 
extended over about six weeks and occupied 
ten hours in all, she learned to say words 
involving all the elementary sounds, and she 
learned by touching the lips with her fingers. 
True, her case is not one by which to measure 
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the likelihood of success for all deaf children. 
She has the courage of ten. All the gifts 
of Heaven except sight and hearing seem to 
be hers—above all, the supreme gift of a 
teacher whose genius is not equaled in a 
decade. But if Helen Keller, with no sight 
to see the fine play of the lips arid the throat, 
learned to speak, then every deaf child who 
has sound eyes in a sound body can learn to 
send forth from his lips words sufficiently 
like the words we speak, which carry half 
the joy and half the business of the world. 

In every State in the Union deaf children 
who are not in school sit in silence and 
ignorance, because their parents do not know 
what to do for them and the State has not 
sought them out. A poor woman in North 
Carolina wrote to a lady in Boston who is 
engaged in various charitable enterprises. 
The letter is a loophole through which we 
may see a condition of things which an 
extension of popular knowledge about the 
deaf will change to the bottom. The woman 
has two deaf children. The older is a girl of 
ten at school, the mother writes, ‘‘a hundred 
and forty miles away” (probably the State 
school for the deaf at Raleigh or that at 
Morganton). The little boy of seven is at 
home, and has not been taught. When his 
sister returned for a holiday she tried to 
teach the little fellow the manual alphabet 
which she had learned at school. The 
mother is ignorant. She wants to know what 
to do and asks in a pitiful way for books. 

The obvious thing is to advise this woman 
to write at once to the superintendent of one 
of the State schools. He may help her or 
he may not be able to do anything. His 
power to assist depends on how liberally the 
Legislature has provided him with means 
and equipment to look after the deaf children 
of his State. There is, however, another 
thing to write to this woman: Learn the 
manual alphabet and let every member of the 
family learn it, and as many of the child’s 
playmates as can be induced to try this 
interesting play of the fingers. Talk with it 
at table, and that little boy is almost sure 
to pick up a word or two at a time and 
make them on his fingers, just as the hearing 
child begins to babble. 
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THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN MEXICO 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION WITH MODERN LIFE BEYOND THE RIO 
GRANDE, AND THE INFLUX OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS AND ENERGY 
INTO A COUNTRY OF LASSITUDE WHERE, UNDER FEUDAL CONDITIONS, 
PEONS EARN FIFTEEN CENTS A DAY—THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Ju. 


N Mexico there still exists a form of serf- 
dom called peonage. And in Mexico 
also there are invested 500,000,000 
American dollars. Now, between the serf- 
dom and the dollars a connection exists that 
makes clear a most curious spectacle—the 
spectacle of a people leaping from the tenth 
century into the twentieth. To speak flatly, 
Mexico’s 13,500,000 people are verily growing 
a thousand years in as many weeks. Here 
you find a system of feudalism, and here again 
you feel the throbbing of the present century, 
with certainly all of promise this century 
holds for any people on earth. 

Mexico is a country of land barons. Seven 
thousand families own nearly all the territory. 
The Spanish conquerors began the system 
when, under their hideous scheme, they 
divided everything among themselves, even 





to the natives. Till recent surveys, the 
baron did not know his own boundaries. 
It was a mountain chain here, a valley 





THE COMMON MEXICAN WATER SYSTEM 
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there, or other vague, lordly marking of 


“Nature. Nature, however, scarcely meant 


that he should have the children of her 
mountains and valleys, and yet he has 
them, nevertheless. 

As the peon receives wages, he is not a 
slave. But his fifteen cents a day he spends 
at the hacienda store, where quality and 
price are wholly at the mercy of the 
overseer. And as hunger does not time 
itself by pay days, the peon spends his 
fifteen cents in advance. Hence, he cannot 
buy elsewhere, and accordingly he is ever 
in debt to the lord of the manor a dollar 
or a dollar and a half. If he leaves the 
plantation, he is either brought back for 
debt, or the debt is transferred to his next 
employer. 

Here, then, is Mexico’s feudal system. 
Guizot, writing of tenth-century society, 
said that ‘‘the public body was lost in a 
thousand little sovereignties, ’’ and that is the 
description exactly for Mexico today. The 
sovereigns are the 7,000 feudal barons. Fre- 
quently they live in the cities, luxuriously, or 
drain their country’s wealth for pleasure and 
display abroad. And though they may lose 
their domains, the peon merely changes mas- 
ters, from an easy-going planter to an exact 
ing Spanish money-lender. Thus Mexico, 
freed politically, still wears the yoke of the 
system left by the mother country. Kind- 
hearted rulers have tried to lift this social 
curse. Maximilian decreed the peons free, 
but then the people starved. Revolution 
will not do it. Evolution can, by building 
up a middle class—and for Mexico the 
evolution has already set in, impelled by the 
American dollar. 

During the past five years, $250,000,000 
flowed in to join as much already there. The 
dollars build and operate railroads and 
smelters, and exploit mines, and play the 
farmer over vast acres. There suddenly arose 
so many new things to do that there was no 
labor to do them—that is, at fifteen cents 
a day. The Americans had to pay thirty- 
seven cents, seventy-five cents, and a dollar, 
and over. Then, indeed, the peons began 
leaving the haciendas. In a week they 
had paid a lifelong debt back to their 
old masters, and the next week began think- 
ing of a strike against their new. The 
twentieth century was dawning. From serfs 
into day laborers, thence a few into skilled 
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workmen, into artizans—there you have the 
nucleus of a middle class and a body politic. 

The country’s gratitude is due to the fore- 
sight of a government—which is patriotic— 
that induced the dollar to come. This gov- 
ernment is Mexico’s latest liberator—her only 
real liberator. At last, and as by swift en- 
chantment, our southern neighbor is becom- 
ing a modern nation. 

According to the last census (1900), Mexico 
had a population of 13,570,545, or an increase 


3557 
of nearly a million in five years—the great mass 
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GROUP OF PEONS IN THE STREET 


of human beings stifled in all but the animal 
impulses, with hope yet unborn, and with an 
aristocracy above them numbering only thou- 
sands. More than 8,000,000 of the 13,500,000 
do not*work. Counting out the children 
and aged, there remain 3,774,148 possible 
producers wao produce nothing absolutely. 
Then—and here is an astounding figure— 
there are in domestic service 1,488,024, as 
against 116,000 of dignified salary earners. 
Out of 13,500,000, but 1,782,822 know how to 
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read and write, though the first printing 
press in the New World was set up in Mexico. 
And yet a European civilization took charge 
of these poor Indians 380 years ago, after 
destroying the civilization they already had. 
Indeed, the Christian’s accounting would 
look like this: average annual decrease of 
illiteracy, 4,428. That is to say, the steward 
at the end of each year could number just 
one more person on each 175 square miles 
who knew how to read and write. Since 1875 


the annual increase of schoolhouses—public 
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material out of which Mexico must work her 
regeneration. And the regeneration began 
definitely only when turbulence ceased, in 
1876, when the successful revolutionist, Diaz, 
began removing the conditions which had 
made revolutions possible. 

We saw to it that railroads and telegraph 
lines were built, so that now any part of the 
army, 26,000 strong, besides the State reserves, 
can be speedily concentrated on any seditious 
point. We established a strong centralized 
government, of which, nominally, he is presi- 
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TRANSPORTATION BEFORE THE AMERICAN INVASION 


schoolhouses of the republic—has been greater 
than that. But out of charity, to swell the 
ratio for the Spaniard, we have included the 
present generation. This, then, in figures, 
is the arraignment against the régime of 
Spain, the incalculable wrong done one race 
by the power of another. You may object 
that the Spaniards have not ruled in Mexico 
for eighty years, but their instruments for 
education (the priests) have never left. 
Millions of poor, benighted Indians, but 
not stupid Indians by any means—such is the 


dent. Really he is dictator. No monarch 
west of Constantinople exerts more personal 
authority than General Diaz. But his justi- 
fication is ample. An absolute ruler, if also 
wise and good, was positively Mexico’s only 
chance of salvation. As little by little she 
passes the need of an autocratic guide, she 
will emerge into the reality of a republic. 
Then her constitution will become in spirit 
as well as in letter the counterpart of its model, 
the Constitution of the United States. In 
form Mexico is a confederation of States, 
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HOW GOODS ARE CARRIED IN MEXICO 


with two federal legislative bodies, a judiciary, 
and an executive, and in each State the same. 
It is true that the executive, President Diaz, 
is pretty much all three, federally and in the 
States, but the letter is there nevertheless, 
and there it remains as the star to which 
Mexico has hitched her wagon with its 
precious load of political aspirations. 

A sine qua non of their attainment is, of 
course, education widely diffused. In any 


city neighborhood, in the remotest mountain 
village, you find the sign, ‘‘ Escuela del Estado” 
(school, either for boys or girls), over some 
former church building. Within are dusky 
little vagabonds making a din of studying 
out loud, as though wisdom were a matter 
of lung force. The peon child may now pass 
from his letters to the highest diploma entirely 
at Government expense, and the Government 
hopes shortly to make education compulsory. 
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THE AMERICAN 





In a recent article the Yournal des Deébats 
said that there were two tendencies in Mexican 
intellectual life—the French for science and 


the professions, the Anglo-Saxon for the 
industrial side. It is true that text-books 
are largely in French, but there are text-books 
in English also; and English authors, like 
Spencer and Mill, are familiar to the Mexican 
student. Besides, American systems of edu- 
cation are carefully studied, and since 1901 
English has been taught in all preparatory 
schools. The Mexicans frankly admit their 
preference for Anglo-Saxon culture as to 
business development; but as to the sciences, 
they hold that the influence is not French, 
nor yet Latin, but cosmopolitan. And then 
they slyly mention France herself as a 
convert to the American influence. In the 
polite intercourse of life, that which is French 
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still finds high favor with a southern tempera- 
ment like the Mexican, and the brilliant days 
of the French occupation are still remembered, 
and not ungratefully, politics aside. But for 
all that is vigorous, Mexico is abandoning 
her memories to fall under a newer occupa- 
tion, which is American. 

With her taste of peace Mexico has feasted 
on material prosperity. Consider the sta- 
tistics of exports and imports for the last 
two fiscal years: 


Total Imports From United States 


Igoo—-o!1... .$65,083,400 $31,026,400 
IQOI—02.... 64,656,000 37,459,000 
Total Exports To United States 
1900-01... .$70,860,400 $57,440,900* 
IQOI—02.... 78,070,000 63,290,000 


The slight falling off of imports was due, 
doubtless, to the fall of silver, when Mexico 


* Unless indicated otherwise, the dollar mark throughout this article means the American dollar, and not the Mexican peso. 
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cut down her expenses abroad. Yet the 
imports from the United States show an in- 
crease of more than $6,000,000. Also, Mexico’s 
exports to us have increased in greater pro- 
portion than the total increase. In fact, we 
have absorbed nearly all the increase. This 
means that Mexico’s trade with the United 
States is growing faster than with any other 
country. With us alone she almost effects 
the balance of her trade. Our greatest com- 
petitor, England, sold to her but $8,000,000. 
So the bulk is American—s8 per cent. of 
imports, 80 per cent. of exports. 

It would seem from the above that Mexico 
has a balance of trade in her favor of 
$13,414,000. But in reality the money balance 


The salaried man cannot predict within a 
tenth of what his income will be worth next 
pay day. Buying a gold draft is a specula- 
tion. A hundred dollars may cost several 
dollars (Mexican) less today than tomorrow, 
or $25 more than next week. Worth sixty- 
eight cents ten years ago, the peso fell below 
thirty-five cents last fall. Then all prices 
soared. Even the bootblack, who paid more 
for blacking, added as much on each shine. 
But wages did not go up—never a bit; 
employers were losing too much. And in 
April, when this capricious money began 
climbing, prices yet held where they were. 
The merchant had bought his stock at a 
three-to-one rate of exchange, and could not 
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is against her, for to the cost of her imports 
must be added interest on foreign debt and 
dividends to foreign stockholders in Mexican 
enterprises. The American capital alone, at 
6 per cent., would take $30,000,000 annually 
out of the country. The peculiar hardship of 
it is, that for each dollar Mexico owes abroad 
she must pay about $2.50 of her silver money. 
And here lies the greatest drawback to her 
future progress. Any student may catalogue 
the effects of a silver standard, but he must 
be on the ground to appreciate how wearingly 
and eternally it enters into every smallest 
detail of domestic or business life. 


sell for less. He remembered his stock- 
taking on the first of last January, when he 
found his profits of the year swept away 
because of the lower value of his cash on hand, 
though he had added to prices a ‘“‘margin of 
prudence.”” Capital will not come into the 
country when it must figure on such a margin, 
say of 30 per cent. a year, for capital does not 
care to gamble. That it comes at all is due 
to its faith in early relief by monetary 
legislation. Till then the toll exacted of all 
enterprise is stifling beyond endurance. 

Take a typical and actual instance. A 
merchant bought goods on six months’ time 
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PLOWING IN 


when exchange was 232. His price was rated 
in silver at 250, and to this was added a pru- 
dential margin of eighteen points more. 
Thus he paid $2.68 (Mexican) for what should 
have cost $2.32. And yet the importer from 


ee 


THE INTERIOR 


whom he had bought lost money, because 
exchange had gone from 232 to 276, which 
meant a loss-of eight points to the importer. 

Silver money does afford a sort of protec- 
tion, but it is a suicidal kind for it neither 
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increases wages nor home consumption, and 
its benefits are outweighed in a debtor nation 
that must pay in gold. To have a fixed 
income for meeting these obligations, Mexico 
had adopted a tariff scale which slides up 
or down with exchange. But the poor con- 
sumer pays not only higher prices, but higher 
duties also. The wonder is that Mexico has 
kept on so steadily. Though smothered in 
a winding-sheet of white metal, still she pros- 
pers. When exchange jumps up, they cut 
off orders abroad to relieve any strain on their 
credit. They save themselves from bank- 
ruptcy, but at what cost to trade? 

There are indeed remarkably few failures 
in Mexico. Among banks, only three have 
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A MODERN SMELTER 


ever happened, and these were not important. 
With a rigorous inspection as in the United 
States, Mexico’s banking system would be 
as safe as any in the world. It now has the 
safeguards of a reserve for bill issues and 
other conservative restrictions. Of the thirty 
banks (bill circulation, $89,500,000 Mexican; 
capital, more than $90,000,000 Mexican), the 
Government financial agency is the National 
Bank, with a capital of $20,000,000 Mexican, 
and deposits of about $57,000,000 Mexican. 
Americans are now considerably interested in 
the three principal banks,-and are starting 
banks and trust companies of their own in 
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nearly every city of the republic. They are 
new in this field, but already their methods 
are working a revolution in the old unbusi- 
nesslike way of doing business. 

If Diaz gives his country sound money, the 
service will rank with that of giving her tran- 
quillity. Last December, Finance Minister 
Limantour took the first steps. With the 
coéperation of China, he proposed that the 
United States help in some plan for the estab- 

_lishment of a stable exchange between silver- 
and gold-using countries. It is a far-reaching 
and a grand movement for the trade of the 
world. It would bring into commercial 
uniformity 466,000,000 inhabitants of silver 
countries whose annual imports touch 
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$600,000,000. There is no purpose to foist 
bimetalism, nor to lift or control the price 
of silver. Instead, it is a frank confession 
that the white metal standard is a failure. 
The plan would doubtless mean a limiting 
of silver coinage, and a gold reserve. Our 
Government readily gave Mexico every 
encouragement, and now Europe will 
probably do the same. At least, Congress 
has made provision to codperate with other 
nations for measures to maintain a fixed 
relationship between gold = and _ silver 
moneys. 

Mexico’s next step concerns her own needs 
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more especially. She has formed a Monetary 
Commission to study the local situation with 
a view to permanent legislation. All theories, 
all interests are represented—silver advocates 
and gold advocates, bankers, miners, haci- 
endados, importers, exporters, statesmen, 
economists. Resident Americans are on the 
board. Three experts from the United States, 
invited by the Mexican Government, came 
down to assist the Commission. The work 
laid out is definite, practical. Subcommittees 
are now taking a monetary census of coin 
in circulation, of credit, etc., etc. Until 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE 


these data are collected, the members of .the 
Commission decline to express to the writer 
any opinion for publication as to what recom- 
mendations will be made. However, the 
opinion prevails that the Government will 
decide on a new peso, or dollar, the same 
size as the old, which will have a fixed 
value in gold of fifty cents, backed by a 
gold reserve. 

With sound money there will be an influx 


of capital into the country such as was never 
known before, and most of it will be American. 
In comparison, the American invasion up to 
date is only a foretaste. Yet it is remarkable 
enough, even fairly sensational, as shown in 
the late census taken by Consul-General 
Barlow. Capitalization is carefully distin- 
guished from capital actually invested, and 
then the report finds $500,000,000 of American 
money laid down in Mexico by 1,117 different 
American firms and individuals. No account 
is here taken of American capital in Mexi- 
can or European companies. Half of the 
$500,000,000 came within the last five 
years. One city alone, Kansas City, accounts 
for $50,c00,000. 

Of the above total, 70 per cent. has 
gone into that line which means most 
for industrial development, and which, in 
the case of Mexico, means that guarantee 
against revolution without which no 
development is possible, namely, the 
railroads. The Central alone, the largest 
system, represents $159,000,000, and _ the 
next largest, the National, $107,500,000. 
Of all of Mexico’s railroad capital, 80 per 
cent.is American. In his message last 
April, President Diaz reported the total 
mileage at 11,0974, with rate of construc- 
tion increasing. New systems are to connect 
the two seaboards, notably the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec line, which is intended to 
compete with our own canal. Then, there 
is the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, to 
the new western port of Topolobampo. 

Then there are the new harbors and the 
new steamship lines, which mean that Mexico 
will trade more and more with the distant 
world on either side, as well as with the New 
World to the north and south. Conspicuous 
in it all is the American. He owns all the 
important systems but three, and in these 
he is a heavy stockholder. Lately he bought 
the National from the British, and is making 
it broad gage, and he took in hand the 
Belgian Gulf line, which never paid before. 
But what is most significant, he rus the 
railroads. He is president, superintendent, 
conductor, engineer, often fireman, some- 
times brakeman. Do not look out the car 
window, and you can cross the republic with- 
out knowing that you have left the United 
States. The Mexicans are learning railroad- 
ing from Americans, and they are learning 
other modern tricks from the same teachers, 
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FETCHING WATER 


so here you have the profoundest American- 
izing of all. It is the industrial American 
naturalization of an entire people. 

Humboldt called Mexico the treasure-house 
of the world. Her great natural resource is, 





COMMON TYPE OF FIELD LABORER 


of course, mining. Even the old tailings 
and low-grade ores left over by the Spaniards 
are now sources of wealth with the new 
processes and machinery of the Americans. 
Another factor is the Mexican mining-code, 
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the fairest and simplest of almost all. Since 
its adoption in 1892 thousands of titles have 
been issued. During the first half of the 
current fiscal year there were granted 2,247 
deeds covering 30,320 hectares of land, besides 
concessions for four new metallurgical works. 
One big American mining group, to mention 
a not unusual case, has just bought an entire 
rich district for $10,000,000 (Mexican), while 
another, in need of lead to smelt with re- 
fractory ores, thought nothing of paying 
$1,500,000 (Mexican) for a lead mine and 
then building a railroad to haul the product. 
The Consul’s report estimates at about 
$102,000,000 the American capital in Mexico’s 
mines and smelters. 


ie 


The import of the finished product from 
England falls off year by year, while that 
of the raw material from the United States 
increases. 

“The idea of one of the Latin republics,”’ 
says President Diaz, “seriously entering the 
manufacturing field is unusual, and may be 
considered ridiculous by some, but it is really 
a matter for grave consideration.”’ And 
the proof is that a Government commercial 
commission is now making a long tour of 
South America, because Mexico “‘cxpects to 
enter the field against European concerns 
which have been masters of the situation so 
long.” It is true that it is an infant industry 
as yet, but supported by American dollars. 
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BURNING AN EFFIGY OF JUDAS BEFORE A PULQUE SHOP 


Now a country with but one resource may 
find herself in a bad way some day. It was 
left largely to Americans to show Mexico how 
many resources she has. There is first that 
of primitive peoples, agriculture; then that 
other which is modern, manufacturing. 
Mexico has achieved the span between these 
two. She herself supplies the natural food 
and the natural dress of her people—the corn 
and bean, the white manta cloth. Of maize, 
she is the world’s third largest producer. 
More lately she has come into the ancient 
Aztec heritage, for once again she makes 
cotton, even faster than she can grow it. 





Liberal concessions and relief of machinery 
from duty encourage the activity. Accord- 
ingly, there are American iron and steel works, 
sugar refineries, packing houses, tanneries, 
flour mills, sawmills, all manner of plants, 
for light, for water, for telephoning, for street- 
car lines, all manner of construction enter- 
prises for municipal improvements, the 
American machinery used by native com- 
panies, the gigantic engineering feats, such 
as jetties and irrigation dams, and from these 
down to the modest producer, the shoemaker, 
the tailor, the baker—and there is the 
American again. And as to the progress 
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of agriculture, the consular census finds an 
investment of $28,000,000 of the invading 
gold. Every one hears of the opportunities 
in coffee, in rubber, and so on, but the Consul 
sounds a warning against certain ‘‘monthly 
investment’’ companies that tempt the sav- 
ings of the clerk or minister or school-teacher 
back in the States. 

Be sure that the company is not a fraud. 
And if honest, be sure of its judgment. Or, 
if you come down to grow cigars or rubber 
shoes all by yourself, have a round-trip 
ticket. It is true that fortunes are lying 
around, but for their very weight giants are 
needed to lift them. Take care, then, that 
you are a giant, first in purse, then in ability. 

Consul Barlow points out that Mexican 
rubber is as yet in the experimental stage. 
Mexican coffee, however, no doubt often 
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passes for the Brazilian, for it is very good 
coffee indeed. The tobacco crop touches 
nearly $30,000,000, most of which goes to the 
United States. Then there are vanilla, and 
dye woods, and rich woods for furniture, and 
sugar cane, and fruits, and there is the wonder- 
ful henequen, or sisal hemp, newly discovered 
as precious. Within a few years henequen 
growers in Yucatan have become princes of 
wealth. During one year 584,786 bales— 
96 per cent. of which went to the United 
States—brought $15,000,000 gold. 

Large American companies and colonists 
with small holdings are influencing Mexican 
agriculture every year. They bring new 
methods, a new science of culture, with the 
means and the machinery, and they attract 
labor by paying higher wages than the land 
baron ever dreamed of, and the land baron 
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just stands and gasps. He must either learn 
the new ways, which in many cases he is 
doing, or else be left out in the weather, 
because his old protecting scales of feu- 
dalism are sloughing off forever. 

Such, briefly, is a review of the invasion 
of 500,000,000 American dollars. Figures, 
though, are merely a finger-post. One must 
go to where the index points to gather a full 
idea. Then one would see how Mexico is grow- 
ing American, and more and more so, steadily. 
It is really a species of annexation—of annex- 
ation by uniformity. To explain: Last 
December, Secretary of the Treasury Shaw 
addressed the Pan-American Customs Con- 
gress with the statement that the United 
States imported $1,000,000 a day of 
tropical and semitropical products, and that 
in exchange we exported $500,000,000 a year 
of foodstuffs and manufactures. Then he 
struck the keynote of the significance of these 
figures, for he predicted between the United 
States and the Latin republics a uniformity 
—of language, of measures, of money. It 
is coming true in Mexico already, not through 
American trade, nor American dollars, but 
through the actual presence of the Americans 
themselves. 

In a thousand ways Mexico naively tries to 
be American. Twenty-three years ago she 
adopted an American circus, and since then 
she has had no greater pet than a certain 
American clown. She has the wireless tele- 
graph across the Gulf of California. She 
uses typewriters far more generally than Paris. 
And altogether she is quicker than Europe to 
seize on a new comfort or convenience. She 
even indulges in the soaring dreams of prog- 
ress, as her American airship company, which 
announces a bee-line service between Mexico 
City and Washington. There are cities 
almost American cities, such as Monterey and 
the capital. There are mining camps entirely 
American. ‘‘English spoken’’ is a super- 
fluity. There are American signs at every 
turn, American names, American goods, 
American customs, American language, and 
the Americans. 

These are surface indications. But there 
is a deeper phase to the invasion. It is 
different from our overflowing of Europe. 
Take the last volume of Consular Reports 
and you will find these words: “Europe is 
fully awake to our industrial superiority, 
and is equipping herself to meet us at every 
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point.’’ Out of self-defense she learns what 
we teach her, but the invasion engenders 
bitterness, for it encounters and overcomes 
home competition. In Mexico, however, even 
the hateful European term of Xenophobia 
does not exist. Instead, the foreigner meéts 
with a hearty welcome. And why? Because 
there is no home competition that he can 
injure. He is invited to come that he may 
inspire such a competition in the native. 
With a gradual raising of wages there come 
into being new demands. The peon never 
wanted shoes before, but he is beginning to 
want them now. With the wages received 
from Americans he would buy them from 
Americans, except that the Mexican shoe- 
maker can sell the Mexican shoe cheaper. 
Here, then, is a new market opened up to 
the Mexican, and here is competition begun. 

The American, of course, encounters the 
tradesman from Europe, and often this antag- 
onist has the best of it, too. The German, 
especially, somehow has the faculty of adapt- 
ing himself to the ways of his customer. He 
gives a Mexican six months’ time, while the 
American wants quick settlements, which the 
Mexican takes as a reflection on his ability 
to pay. However, the quicker delivery of 
the goods, often the superiority of the goods, 
and certainly the sheer Americanism in it, 
seem to have left the victory definitely with 
us. Only, this little hint as to consideration 
for a customer’s feelings is not to be despised. 

The profoundest cause for gratification on 
our part is that the American influence in 
Mexico does not stop with the industrial. 
We have already noted how their political 
aspirations are bound up in a constitution 
modeled after our own. The same holds 
true of most that pertains to civic life. The 
day may not be distant when liberty of speech 
and of the press will be an assured thing, 
and that two candidates can run for the same 
office. And with education, there may be 
genuine voting, even by the Indito. It was 
left to the honor of Mexico and the United 
States to save the Hague Tribunal from an 
empty though very pretty sentiment. They 
became its first clients, and thereby inaugu- 
rated the new jurisprudence. Mexico is 
with us on the Monroe Doctrine—she is the 
one to profit by it most signally, except our- 
selves—and, I believe, she trusts us, too. 
This is of the least importance, for she pre- 
dominates in Latin America. 
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The big question in Mexico at present is: 
What will happen when Diaz dies or retires? 
Will the work so bravely begun be set back 
by the old favorite pastime of revolution? 
Indications point to a negative. There are 
tod’ many interests involved for any serious 
or continued upheaval. Capital wields an 
almost autocratic influence, especially if in 
the right, and capital will hardly submit to 
destruction by the turmoil of ambitious men. 
It alone will find an effective negative to the 
revolution question. The presidential term 
ends next year, and as usual no candidate 
is mentioned except Diaz. He may accept; 
there is no telling. He was modest last time, 
but gave way to urging in the end. How- 
ever, some of his most loyal friends now wish 
him to retire. Seemingly a paradox, this 
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is the greatest compliment they could pay 
him. They believe that he can do more good 
by inducting his successor peacefully into 
office than by holding on, for should he die 
in office the country would pass through 
a critical moment before the next man 
could get it well in hand again. To name 
this next man is difficult, though just 
now there is but one serious probability, 
namely, Secretary of Finance Limantour. 
He seems to be the only safe, available man, 
as well as the ablest. He has a record for 
public service such as no other living Mexican 
possesses after Diaz. Because of his French 
parentage, he is far from acceptable, yet when 
it is remembered that he helped create the 
nation’s credit, no doubt Mexico could get 
along pretty well with him for President. 


THIRTY YEARS OF [TALIAN PROGRESS 


BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE,” 
“THRONE-MAKERS,” ETC. 


[The recent death of Leo XIII. has called atten- 
tion to the relations between the Vatican and the 
Kingdom of Italy. The following description 
of Italy is timely, and may correct many false 
notions as to her industrial, political, and social 
conditions. ] 


FIRST saw Rome in the spring of 1877, 

I after I had already spent the larger part 
of two years in Tuscany and Naples. 
Returning to the Eternal City in the spring 
of 1903—with many intervening visits behind 
me—I am struck by a new spirit in the air, 
a more hopeful tone, a feeling that an era of 
true prosperity lies just ahead. About no 
other country have foreigners written so 
much; yet of none have foreigners in general 
so little intimate knowledge. Month after 
month and year after year they draw up 
their indictments against a whole people; 
they rail against the corruption, the poverty, 
the incompetence, the incapacity; they 
prophesy glibly enough the destruction of the 
kingdom; they restore the Pope, or split up 
the peninsula into half a dozen feeble con- 
federate States, with the ease with which 


children blow soap-bubbles. Italy is the 
paradise of foreign pessimists, the Cockayne 
of political prophets. 

Her defects are so open, her sins so salient, 
that everybody can diagnose them; they 
may be the same defects, the same sins, which 
abound in the foreigner’s own country, but 
he is so used to seeing them there that he 
would never think of asserting that they 
must hurry his country to destruction. At 
home he knows that other forces are at work 
to stem the evil, if not to extirpate it; but 
in Italy he sees only the evil, and conse- 
quently consigns that beloved land to per- 
dition. What Italy has achieved since she 
became a kingdom is so commonly overlooked 
that it will be novel, at least, to state it 
briefly here, for it is this positive achievement 
overlooked by the pessimists, among whom 
are to be reckoned many Italians them- 
selves, which explains why Italy has not 
collapsed at any one of the score of crises 
when her collapse was predicted as inevitable 
by the gloomy foreboders. 

To all the nations of the West the nine- 
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teenth century set two tasks—the establish- 
ment of political liberty through the adoption 
of some form of representative government, 
and the creation of an economic system 
based upon modern methods of production 
and transportation. These the common 
tasks; but as Italy down to 1860 was not a 
nation at all, she had to secure independence 
and union before she could take her place 
as a nation and join in the competition of 
modern civilization. 

Her political regeneration began in 
Piedmont about 1850. Piedmont had the 
advantage over the other Italian States of 
being independent, and as she had never 
shared in the glories of the Renaissance, so 
she had escaped the enervation which followed 
upon them. Her people were thrifty, matter- 
of-fact, bluff, backward in many things, but 
backward from slowness of growth, not from 
exhaustion. In ten years the little country 
was wonderfully transformed. It proved its 
ability for parliamentary government; it 
leaped forward in industry, in commerce, in 
improved methods of agriculture ; it organized 
a well-disciplined army and a small navy; 
it introduced a modern judiciary, abolished 
ecclesiastical and class privileges, constructed 
railways and telegraphs, proclaimed freedom 
-of speech and of press, and provided for 
popular education. Probably nowhere else 
in the world has a community emerged so 
rapidly from medieval to modern conditions: 
and the transformation was not only swift 
but solid. 

When, however, Lombardy and_ the 
Marches, Tuscany and Naples, suddenly 
freed from their tyrants, joined Piedmont to 
form the Kingdom of Italy, the task was 
greatly complicated. Not one of them had 
had any experience in self-government: they 
had lived under different systems of law, of 
trade, of agriculture, of education. While 
Tuscany had enjoyed a mild despotism, 
Naples had been brutalized by seventy years 
of the worst of all Bourbon governments. 
In Lombardy the Austrians had protected 
the tradesman or farmer by fairly just laws 
SO long as he did not meddle with politics; 
in the States of the Church, where there were 
not idleness and beggary, there was economic 
chaos. In the South, the feudal régime still 
survived, although it had been officially 
abolished by the French. To these clashing 
conditions must be added the subtler but 
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not less vital antagonisms rooted in local or 
family jealousies and the plotting of the 
ousted despots, of Austrian, Pope, and 
Bourbon—to recover their ground by intrigue 
if they could, and, failing therein, to stir 
up dissensions to paralyze the high purposes 
of the new kingdom. 

Until unity and independence were won, 
the force of these difficulties could not be 
computed; and, indeed, during the struggle 
itself a great wave of patriotism swept every- 
thing before it. Borne along by that wave, 
men of the North, of the Centre, and of the 
South felt themselves all to be Italians and 
brothers, and were justified in believing that 
everything was possible to a cause of which 
Cavour was the head and Garibaldi the heart. 
But after the enthusiasm of war came the 
sober demands of peace; after the swift, 
brilliant years of heroism came the slow, 
toilsome, economic decades. Twenty-one 
millions of Italians had suddenly, by a mag- 
nificent exertion, raised themselves out of 
political servitude, but that feat could not 
of itself qualify them to live successfully 
their new political life of freedom, any more 
than it could fit them to run without appren- 
ticeship the locomotives, telegraphs, and thou- 
sand other machines of the new economic era. 

The immediate duty of Victor Emanuel’s 
government, therefore, was to put into opera- 
tion uniform laws; to secure a uniform fiscal 
and political administration; to open schools 
of uniform grades, leading up to universities; 
to make the Sicilian and the Venetian, the 
Piedmontese and the Romagnole, who had 
for centuries been swayed by an intensely 
local patriotism, feel that Italy, and not 
their town or province, was henceforth their 
true country. In other words, having 
achieved unity from outside, there must 
now be built up the deeper, essential unity 
from within. How hard this is in the face 
of conflicting material or class interests we 
Americans learned when our own Union was 
in jeopardy; yet the difference of conditions 
between our North and South was scarcely 
greater than that between Lombardy and 
Calabria forty years ago. 

Nevertheless, Italian unity is unquestion- 
ably stronger today than it was ten years 
ago. The internal blending has gone on 
toward the point of fusion, although new 
causes of local antipathy have sprung up. 
The North, with its better educated people, 
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under the stimulus of capital and favorable 
conditions of production and distribution, 
has become overwhelmingly industrial; the 
South, still checked by poverty, ignorance, 
and inveterate economic abuses, which it 
can slough off only too slowly, remains almost 
exclusively agricultural. As a result, one 
section regards the other too much as an 
enemy. The Southerner grumbles that he is 
taxed proportionately more heavily than the 
Northerner, and given less in return; and this 
is true, for, just as in the United States, the 
protected manufacturer at the North enjoys 
Government bounties in the form of tariffs 
which do not benefit his agricultural brother 
in the South. In Italy, however, it is less 
easy than in the United States to persuade 
the victim of protection that he is being 
enriched by it. 

This clash of interests, with the fiscal 
inequalities springing from it, naturally 
causes sectional resentments; but were Italy 
assailed from abroad, or were she threatened 
from the inside, the Northerner and the 
Southerner would leap to her defense. 
Foreigners make a huge mistake when they 
infer that sectional bickerings, or even sharp 
criticism and mutual recriminations, imply 
national weakness in Italy. There are kin- 
dred the strength of whose family spirit is 
best measured by the vigor with which each 
member expresses his individual opinions. 

Whatever sectional or class antagonism 
may have been created by the spread of 
industrialism is not peculiar to Italy. The 
rapid manufacturing expansion of the North 
proves that the Italians can avail them- 
selves not less successfully than other nations 
of the modern industrial agents; and they 
have done this against a tremendous handicap, 
for Italy lacks the two indispensable elements, 
iron and coal, which she has to purchase 
abroad. If we turn to the latest volume of 
statistics, we find that in Italy—including 
Sicily and Sardinia—there are nearly 
18,000 kilometres of railways, besides 3,500 
kilometres of mechanical tramways; about 
50,000 kilometres of telegraphs; more than 
400 steamships and 5,700 sailing vessels, of 
a total net tonnage of nearly 1,000,000 tons; 
that she spends every year about $38,600,000 
on coal; that her native industrial com- 
panies have $289,500,000 of paid-up capital, 
while foreign companies have about half 
that amount; that her progress in applied 


electricity has been very rapid—in three 
years, from 1896 to 1899, her production of 
electrical horse-power increased from 50,000 
to 100,000; that in 1900 the cotton industry 
product was valued at $58,000,000; that 
her chemical products doubled between 1893 
and 1899, when it reached $10,000,000; that 
the output of her paper mills has doubled 
in fifteen years. These are figures which 
stand for facts—they cannot be gainsaid; 
they invariably escape the notice of the 
foreign and native writers of jeremiads on 
Italy. In forty years the population, after 
deducting a large number of immigrants 
(probably 4,000,000 now live outside of 
Italy), has risen from 25,000,000 to 33,000,000 
souls, or about one-third; meanwhile, the 
value of her annual products has quadrupled, 
if they have not quintupled—exactness is 
impossible, owing to the imperfect records 
kept in the bureaus of the old régime. 

If this comparison does not betoken pros- 
perity, at least it indicates that the Italians 
have readily adapted themselves to our 
industrial era. They started nearly 100 
years behind England and sixty years behind 
France; they lacked capital; they lacked 
something more important—enterprise; the 
inertia of tradition weighed on their indus- 
tries as it still weighs on their agriculture; 
and over all spread a political palsy. A 
single generation of Free Italy has wrought 
these immense changes. 

And yet the stranger, blind to these 
evidences of progress, sees only the poverty, 
which he thinks is universal, helpless, incur- 
able. But if you know Italy, you know that 
the areas of poverty vary greatly in extent. 
At Turin, for instance, you rarely see a beggar, 
whereas some quarters of Naples seem to 
have no other inhabitants. Wages of farm 
laborers and of mill-hands are often desper- 
ately low, and employment, especially for 
the agriculturists, is not steady. In certain 
regions and seasons a farm laborer can earn 
barely fifteen cents a day, and regards tv ice 
that sum as large pay anywhere; but we 
must remember that he can buy the neces- 
saries of life very cheaply. Actual starva- 
tion overtakes those districts which rely on 
a single crop, if that crop fails. Misery is 
endemic in more than one ill-favored locality. 
To escape these evils, the peasants emigrate 
in myriads, while other myriads flock to the 
cities to swell the ranks of the submerged. 
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Again, these phenomena are not peculiar 
to Italy: they are the grim facts which con- 
front modern civilization. The capital social 
achievement of the nineteenth century was 
the discovery of the slum. Before that, 
the slum had been taken for granted— 
accepted as a necessary evil—from the 
earliest times. Charitable institutions had, of 
course, existed, and paupers had had their 
dole of soup and bread, with an occasional 
penny, but it no more occurred to even the 
benevolent to stamp out pauperism than it 
shocked them to keep slaves. In Italy, under 
the old régime the slum itself was almost 
a privileged institution. The States of the 
Church swarmed with beggars, to whom 
Pius IX. showed special indulgence; how, 
indeed, could a Church which encouraged 
the Mendicant Orders, sodden in idleness 
and carnality, effectively reprove untonsured 
mendicants? The Neapolitan Bourbons 
actually based their throne on the slums: 
the league between Ferdinand I. or his 
grandson, Bomba, and the Jazzaroni of Naples 
was so close that, thanks to it, the King more 
than once stifled the efforts of the decent 
minority; and when Victor Emanuel entered 
Naples in 1860 he found 90,000 professed 
laszaroni—criminals of every grade, from 
the most brutal assassin to the sneak thief, 
idler, drunkard, low debauchee—who avow- 
edly had no honest employment. 

How stands the matter today? Italy 
has declared war on the slum. The worst 
parts of Naples have been demolished; new 
broad streets bring light and pure air into 
what were lately the most unhealthful wards 
of Rome; that reeking sty, the Florentine 
Mercato Vecchio and its neighborhood, is an 
open piazza; the blocks of squalid buildings 
which crowded the Duomo at Milan have been 
swept away to make room for one of the 
finest squares in Europe. At each of these 
improvements the voice of the sickly esthetes 
has been raised—‘‘Vandalism !”’ they murmur. 
“The Roman Ghetto was so picturesque !’’ 
“The Old Market at Florence had such 
delightful medieval associations!’ To these 
sentimentalists the life, health and morals of 
the living citizens of Rome or Naples or 
Florence are nothing. What, indeed, could 
improved drainage or lowered death-rate 
mean to foreigners in pursuit of Walter 
Paterine emotions ? 

In every city and in almost every town of 
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Italy this beneficent ‘“‘vandalism”’ has been 
carried forward. Naples has now one of 
the finest water-supplies in the world; Rome, 
which was so unhealthful that during the last 
year of the Papal Government the Ecumen- 
ical Council dreaded to sit there on the 
approach of warm weather, is now a health- 
ful city. Sanitation has been pushed not only 
in the cities, but in the country also, where 
immense tracts of malarious or unproductive 
land have been reclaimed. 

This war against poverty has been waged 
on the material side by substituting healthful 
for disease-breeding conditions; on the intel- 
lectual and moral side it has been waged by 
education. The old régime and the Church 
hated schools, and very naturally, since their 
grip on the masses depended on keeping 
them in ignorance. Fifty years ago Italian 
peasants and servants were almost wholly 
illiterate. The new régime has reduced 
illiteracy until now less than a third of 
the adult males and one-half of the adult 
females are illiterate. The proportion varies 
from five per cent. in Turin to ninety per cent. 
in Calabria. Piedmont makes a_ better 
showing than Pennsylvania in education, for 
in 1900, out of 1,330,000 Pennsylvanians of 
voting age, 140,000 were illiterate. Unfortu- 
nately, compulsion cannot be carried every- 
where into practice, for poverty prevents 
many children from attending even the 


public schools. — 


Thus is Italy using education, the master 
weapon, against error, ignorance, and crime. 
She has placed in every commune, in every 
hamlet, a school, and although the number 
of her illiterate is large, she has already made 
immense progress. To cite only two 
symptoms: first, the number of homicides 
fell from 5,418 in 1880 to 3,749 in 1898, a 
figure which will compare favorably with the 
estimated 10,000 violent deaths a year in 
the United States; secondly, the percentage 
of illegitimate births has fallen from 7.35 
in 1881 to 6.14 in 1889. Illegitimacy is 
still most common in Romagna, Latium, 
and Umbria (reaching 142 per 1,000 births 
in Umbria), the former States of the Church: 
a significant fact. 

The kingdom is well provided with savings 
institutions, public and private, which have 
deposits to the value of 2,500,000,000 lire, or 
$500,000,000, an amount which, considering 
the resources of the country, ought to cheer 
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even the pessimists. As we come to know 
better the social and economic conditions 
of our own country, we get over the pleasant 
assumption that Americans and British are 
all prosperous—a fallacy perhaps due to the 
fact that until lately the acquaintance of 
social philosophers was limited to the well- 
to-do. In the United States, for instance, 
there are now millions of persons whose out- 
look can hardly be brighter than that of the 
least prosperous Italians. The “poor white 
trash”’ of our South can be matched against 
the most backward South Italians; the derelict 
medievals of Kentucky and Tennessee are 
the counterpart of the brigands of the Abruzzi 
and of the Sardinian mountaineers. Nor are 
the British Isles an exception. Less than 
sixty years ago 1,000,000 Irish died of famine 
while luxury went on unabated in England; 
and only last year an economic census of 
York showed that 23,000 out of the 70,000 
inhabitants of that typical fairly prosperous 
English town live habitually below the 
starvation line. 

Instead of holding up our hands in horror 
at the poverty and illiteracy of Italy, we 
should inquire whether the poverty is greater, 
the illiteracy more widespread than in 1860: 
and to these questions there can be but one 
answer. Moreover, to the Kingdom of Italy 
belongs the credit for this stupendous prog- 
ress: had the Bourbons ruled in Naples, the 
Pope in Rome, the Grand Duke in Tuscany, 
during the past forty years, there would have 
been no such modernizing. So far as con- 
cerns economic and educational require- 
ments, we must conclude that United Italy 
has proved herself fit for the new era. 

Look now at her political growth. We 
see many blunders, much incapacity, much 
positive corruption. Recent historians almost 
unanimously agree in unfolding crisis after 
crisis, each of which seemed certain to wreck 
the newly launched monarchy. Just recall 
a few of these crises: Garibaldi’s crazy expedi- 
tion, connived at by Rattazzi, and ending 
in the distressing conflict at Aspromonte in 
1862; the September Convention in 1864; 
the publication, also in 1864, of the 
“Syllabus,” by which Pius IX. hoped to 
inflame the Catholic world against Italy; 
Garibaldi’s second imprudence, ending at 
Mentana, in 1867; the adoption by the 
Pope of an irreconcilable attitude after 


the liberation of Rome in 1870; _ hard 
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times and prospective bankruptcy, 1873-75; 
the death of Victor Emanuel, testing the 
dynastic principle, January, 1878; the 
death of Pius IX., which the Papalists 
hoped would render acute the question of 
the temporal power, February, 1878; the 
Irredentist riots in 1878; popular indignation 
over the French occupation of Tunis in 1881; 
the disaster at Dogali—the first retribution 
for the Abyssinian folly, in 1886; the com- 
mercial rupture with France, leading to great 
distress throughout Italy, 1888; the recru- 
descence of Papal hostility, 1887-89; the 
Roman Bank scandals, revealing peculation 
on an immense scale, and involving many 
prominent public men, 1893; distress, riots 
and martial law in Sicily, 1893-95; the rout 
of the Italian army at Adowa, and collapse 
of Italy’s Abyssinian folly, 1896; the bread 
riots, culminating in bloodshed at Milan in 
1898; the assassination of King Humbert, 
again testing the strength of the monarchy, 
July 29, 1900. 

Here are a few items—the list might be 
greatly lengthened—which enemies of Italy, 
and doubtless many among her friends, have 
cited to prove that the kingdom could not 
endure. And even in addition to these 
specific symptoms, there were to be overcome 
the sleepless intrigues of the Vatican, the 
incompetence of legislators, the propaganda 
of Republican or Socialist partisans, the 
tenacious Past, the limited financial resources. 
Nevertheless, in 1903, the nation is stronger 
than she was in 1893, or in 1883, or in 1873. 
The voyage has always been stormy, some- 
times desperate, but Italy has weathered 
every gale, and she forges ahead today better 
manned and equipped than ever. Is it not 
a queer sort of logic which concludes that a 
ship which has outlived so many perils was 
unseaworthy from the start ? 

Many of the evident mistakes of the past 
thirty years can fairly be charged to lack of 
parliamentary experience. The masses were 
uneducated, and generations of Papal and 
Absolutist misrule had corrupted the general 
character of the people. Under the old 
régime there could be no citizens: the rela- 
tions between the oppressed subject and the 
despotic ruler, far from fostering those civic 
qualities which we look for in freemen, trained 
instead the baser instincts—cringing, hypoc- 
risy, cowardice toward those above, greed and 
cruelty and arrogance toward those below. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Italian Parliament has often failed to solve 
the great problems set for it; nor that the 
type of public man who has come to the front 
has often been the astute politician, the 
intriguer, the demagogue, the boss. Since 
Cavour died, Italy has had no statesman 
of transcendent power; but in  Ricasoli, 
Minghetti, Sella, Lanza, and other survivors 
of the heroic epoch, she had leaders of stain- 
less integrity, who were true patriots. That 
the new generation should breed politicians 
and not statesmen seems inevitable. Italy 
was made—the day for heroic sacrifices was 
past; the day of immense spending had come 
—of honest spending, to lift the new kingdom 
up to the modern plane; of injudicious spend- 
ing, on public works before they were needed ; 
of dishonest spending, to enrich corrupt 
politicians and their gang. Our Whisky 
Ring, Credit Mobilier Ring, Star Route 
Robbers, Sugar Ring Senators, and other 
rascals have had their counterparts in Italy, 
and in Italy, as in the United States, they have 
generally gone unpunished. This grave blot 
cannot therefore be charged to the Italians 
alone, nor used as evidence of their unfitness 
for self-government. It is the curse of the 
age: it has blackened modern France; it has 
stained England. 

It will not do, therefore, to single Italy 
out as a failure in parliamentary govern- 
ment because her public men have been 
corrupt or incompetent. The effects of their 
corruption or incompetence have been more 
apparent because she is weaker than France, 
or England, or the United States, countries 
which, like strong men, can stand dissipation 
which would kill a weakling. But her com- 
parative weakness has been also a safeguard: 
for it registered almost immediately a warning 
after each excess. Her worst folly—the 
chase for a colonial empire in Eritrea and 
Abyssinia—began at once to plague her; 
in 1886 Nemesis smote her at Dogali; 
in 1896, after Adowa, she heeded the 
warning. “The Abyssinian campaign 
gave us our colonial anti-toxin treatment,”’ 
said a keen Italian financier to me the 
other day; “it was costly and made us 
very sick, but it cured us.”’ 

The over-taxation of Italy is so common a 
theme that I need not enlarge upon it. Her 
public debt averages about $80 per capita— 
nearly as much as the French, although in 
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paying capacity France far outranks her. 
Even so, Italy for this sum has provided 
herself in three decades with the outfit—if I 
may use the term—of modern civilization. 
Her neighbors, richer to start with, have had 
from fifty to one hundred years in which to 
get theirs. This represents, further, the debts 
of the old governments, which she swallowed 
up,and the cost of her wars of liberation in 
1859, 1860, and 1866. Free government, even 
when most economically administered, costs 
more than despotic, and thus far it has 
nowhere been economical. Conceding all that 
pessimists urge against the financial errors 
of Italy, I cannot, on that account, despair 
of her future. If financial errors alone could 
ruin a nation, the United States. would have 
long since perished. 

Political education has not kept pace with 
the needs of the country, and centralization, 
which tends everywhere to preserve the form 
but vitiate the essence of representative 
government, has been partly responsible for 
this backwardness. But centralization could 
not be dispensed with in the early years, 
when the planting and nurture of uniform 
national ideals transcended all other needs. 
In like manner, the army has been less harm- 
ful in Italy than elsewhere. It has served 
to unite the various provinces not only by 
making their conscripts recognize the Italian 
flag as supreme, but also by mixing the various 
elements. It has taught millions to read 
and write. It has given the Italians, who 
had been mercenaries or the defenseless 
subjects of unspeakable tyrants, a requisite 
sense of personal and national honor, and 
of devotion to duty. Finally, it has bred 
discipline in a race which had grown slack 
and shiftless. 

We have thus far considered some of the 
obstacles—social, economical, and educa- 
tional—against which the Kingdom of 
Italy has had to contend in its struggle 
toward a sound national existence; we must 
now, before concluding, glance at her active 
political enemies. She has never had any- 
thing to fear from the dispossessed Bourbon 
pretenders, whose following in Naples and the 
Duchies is as dead as that of the Stuarts in 
England, but until a few years ago her peace 
was endangered by Republican agitators. 
They did not wish to shatter her unity, 
but they thought that by establishing a 
republic they could cure the ills which they 
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charged to the monarchy, and so hasten 
the coming of the Mazzinian Utopia. Their 
propaganda, vigorous in the _ seventies 
and at times threatening in the eighties, 
has petered out—partly for lack of leaders; 
partly because the horse sense of the vast 
majority of the Italians shows them that 
the monarchy is the principle on which 
they can best agree now, whatever their 
preferences for the future may be; and 
partly because the Socialists have come 
forward to preach that through Socialism 
and not through the republic the desired 
reforms must be sought. 

The Socialists, who number many of the 
best educated as well as the most earnest 
Italians, hold almost the balance of power, 
and they have by no means reached their 
full strength. Some of their demands have 
already been granted in other countries; only 
their extremists hint at abolishing the 
monarchy. With proper guidance, they must 
do a great good in urging on social and 
economic improvements. They are dan- 
gerous in so far as they kindle class hatred 
or teach the discontented that the causes of 
their discontent can be removed by sum- 
marily sweeping away the army, or the 
monarchy, or individual ownership of land, 
or industrial competition. 

Their true mission in Italy is education, not 
revolution: for no revolution that they might 
achieve would last, unless the people were 
educated to live up (or down) to it. They 
have perforce resorted to political methods; 
they have made unholy alliances—witness 
their tacit league with the Clericals in 1898— 
which will come back to plague them; and 
they have not always seemed to work dis- 
interestedly; but among them few believe 
in violent means, and still fewer plot against 
Italian unity. The rise of Socialism means 
that our modern world is seeking to readjust 
itself on economic instead of on _ political 
lines. This readjustment will certainly not 
be similar, in all countries. In despotic 
Germany, for instance, Socialism is the great 
protest against militarism and autocratic 
megalomania, while in the United States 
it antagonizes trusts; in Italy, it has a 
broader fulcrum of poverty for its lever, but 
less intelligence and a greater diversity 
of conditions, and therefore of needs, to 
work with. 

Evidently, in all these respects, Italy has 


not been the exception which she is usually 
painted. She has had economic and agrarian 
problems—offset Sicily, for instance, against 
Ireland; she has tackled the slum; she has 
spent wastefully; she has bred dishonest 
politicians, and she has now to reckon with 
Socialism—just as her neighbors have. 

But in addition to the common burden of 
the age, Italy has had to bear her special cross 
—the sleepless, unscrupulous, far-reaching 
enmity of the Vatican. She has had to 
hear French and American Catholics threaten 
to deprive her of her capital, although they 
would be quick to resent the agitation of 
Germans or British to hand-over Paris or 
Washington to a foreign hierarch. The 
strongest proof of the stability of United Italy 
is the fact that for thirty years she has 
permitted her arch-enemy to occupy Rome. 
I venture to think that no other nation would 
have done this. How long would Prussia 
tolerate in Berlin a foreign court of similar 
nature, working day and night to overthrow 
the Prussian Kingdom? Can one suppose 
that the English, who used to go into hysterics 
whenever the late Doctor Pusey added half an 
inch to the width of his hat brim, would have 
suffered the Pope himself to dwell in London 
and to carry on with France and the other 
Catholic powers intrigues for the restoration 
of Popery and the Stuarts in Great Britain?’ 
Or should we Americans hold hands off from 
conspirators, lay or clerical, who avowedly 
plotted at Washington to destroy the 
republic? Yet Italy has forborne so admir- 
ably, as if it were a matter of course, that the 
world has hardly given her credit for it. She 
has suffered vicariously for the rest of Christen- 
dom. The French Catholics, who would 
not tolerate the Pope for their secular prince, 
insist that the Romans and Italians, who 
repudiate his kingship, shall submit to it. 
The Irish Catholics paid little heed when 
Leo, to propitiate the English Government, 
bade them abandon their patriotic campaign: 
yet they would inflict his rule on Rome. 
That home rule should be worth dying for 
in Ireland, but must be taboo in Rome, is a 
true Irish bull. Every Papalist speaks 
proudly of the achievements of Leo; but in 
so doing he gives the lie to the Papal conten- 
tion that without the temporal power thie 
Pope cannot perform his functions. Equally 
specious is the claim that, unless the Pope 
is King at Rome, foreign Catholics may sus- 
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pect that his policy is adopted under pressure 
from the Italian Government—as if France, 
Spain, and Austria had not for centuries 
exercised in the Conclave the right of vetoing 
any cardinal they disliked, who appeared 
as a candidate for the tiara; and as if, out 
of the seventy members of the Cardinals’ 
College, a safe majority were not always 
Italian, to make certain the election of an 
Italian Pope. 

Simply by non-interference Italy has 
demonstrated the speciousness of all the 
Papal claims. She has been able to do this 
because she has no illusions about the Church- 
Papacy. She never confounds the religious 
with the secular. She has no fanaticism, 
no rancor. She knows, moreover, that the 
Papalists are playing a great game of bluff; 
she is rather amused than otherwise that 
foreigners should be taken in by it. If some 
Papal organ laments the good old times when 
everybody was happy and prosperous under 
the Pope’s rule, the Italian smiles much as 
Mr. Low or Mr. Jerome may smile when a 
Tammany organ tearfully regrets the Golden 
Age of virtue and prosperity when Richard 
Croker was chief. The countrymen of 
Machiavelli are too old in worldly wisdom 
to grow hot over perfectly obvious political 
tricks. So long as the Pope, by playing 
prisoner, can reap millions of dollars a year, 
they are generous enough to admit that he 
would bea fool not to do so. In France, the 
Clericals actually sell to the superstitious 
peasants blades of straw ‘‘which the Holy 
Father has to sleep on in his dungeon.”’ 
“Che vuole ?” the Italian asks with a shrug. 
“How can you expect them to tell the truth 
when lying is so lucrative?”’ 

How desperate the Vatican has become 
appeared in the league of Clericals with the 
Socialists, and, more recently, in the Pope’s 
rapprochement with  Prussia—Protestant 
Prussia—to compensate for the loss of prestige 
in France. As we live in a period of reaction, 
it is but natural that the Vatican and Prussia, 
the two strongholds of medievalism, should 
at last clasp hands. So, in the reaction after 
Waterloo, the Vatican clung to Austria. 
Furthermore, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that all Italian ecclesiastics are anti-national; 
many of them are intensely patriotic, liberal 
even, and they would never consent to see 
the nation broken up. The pretense that 
a great body of Catholics does not vote 
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deceives nobody; because it is known that 
nearly the same number of votes are cast in 
municipal elections, in which the Catholics 
are allowed by the Pope to take part, and 
in the parliamentary elections, from which 
the Pope tries to exclude them. Therefore, 
either the Catholic voters number less than 
five per cent., or they vote against the Pope’s 
order: whichever alternative we take, the 
claim of the Papalists, that if they all went 
to the polls they would control the country, 
is absurd. 

As a menace to Italian unity, the question 
of the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
power has dwindled almost to nothing. 
No foreign governments are likely to engage 
in an enterprise which would impugn their 
own legitimacy; for Leo XIII. has repeatedly 
condemned the modern heresy that govern- 
ments derive their authority from the con- 
sent of the governed instead of from Papal 
sanction. This bigotry, of course, outlaws 
every government in Christendom—for even 
the King of Spain does not acknowledge the 
Pope as his political over-lord. 

I have touched on the material and political 
progress of the kingdom: it would be pleasant 
to record Italy’s attainments in science, 
literature, and the arts; to speak of Carducci, 
the only original poet in Europe since Victor 
Hugo died; of Fogazzaro, and Verga, and 
De Amicis, conspicuous in fiction; of 
Lombroso, Morselli, and Ferri, in psychology ; 
of Villari, in history; of Comparetti and 
D’Ancona, in scholarship; of Ferrari, in 
sculpture; of Morelli, in the criticism of art; 
of Marconi, in invention. The generation 
has been ‘‘practical’’ in Italy, just as it has 
been here; and yet these names attest that 
she has not lagged behind her neighbors in 
the higher pursuits. 

Thus the nation, in spite of its local dis- 
cords and failures, and of the disillusionment 
as to the speedy regeneration of society which 
has spread over Europe and America in the 
last twenty years, has become really united. 
In Rome, monuments to Cavour and Garibaldi 
have already been raised, and those to Victor 
Emanuel and Mazzini are well advanced. 
A statue to Giordano Bruno rises on the very 
spot where he was burned by the Jesuits 300 
years ago. ‘‘The only tradition we have had 
since 1870,’ said to me a person who could 
speak with authority, ‘“‘is toleration. The 
King is at the Quirinal, the Pope at the 
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Vatican; the Minister of War is a Jew; mem- 
bers of every church can worship undisturbed 
in Rome.” Nothing can illustrate better 
than this toleration the spirit of the new 
Italy. And her new King—a man of sound 
education, firm will, clear judgment and high 


sense of duty—must be an important factor 
in her future progress. Judged by the 
difficulties she has overcome, the transforma- 
tion of Italy has been relatively greater than 
that of any other modern nation. On this 
fact her well-wishers base their hopes. 
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TARY HANDLES—HIS MANY STRANGE CALLERS—ON DUTY EVEN AT NIGHT 


BY 


A CLERGYMAN 


T half-past eight o’clock the Reverend 
A Doctor Blank left his breakfast table 
to begin his day’s work. The man 
himself is typical of the city’s clergy who 
are “up” in their profession: a man of forty, 
neither young nor old; a man of ability, 
neither quite a genius nor yet a dullard; 
college bred, genteelly nourished, of sound 
health, of pleasing manners and good morals; 
a man of presence, tact, and versatility, and, 
incidentally, of fifteen years’ experience in 
his profession. He could not be less and 
remain pastor of a modern city church. 

He is a man of simple tastes and economical 
habits, or he could not live on his salary as 
his position compels him to live—in the 
fashion that accords with residence in the 
vicinity of his church. He must dress as 
well as his people; he must keep his home well 
furnished, and he must send his two children 
to a private school. He must belong to at 
least one club, and he must spend his vacation 
in the country. All this he must do on a 
salary of $6,000 a year. 

He is really a ‘‘mighty good fellow’’—as, 
indeed, must any man be who would achieve 
success in the ministry today. ‘‘The color 
of life is red,”” and he who would touch and 
influence life must have this color. I know 
this man. Many a prank we played together 
in our barefoot boyhood, many a “‘scrape”’ 
we got into in college days, and many 
a life experience has he gone through since. 
He has done much hard work, and he 
has had many a hard knock from the 
world—and given it. 


These are the qualities needed in a modern 
clergyman. If, instead of being what he is, 
he were an employer, he would drive men 
with the same relentless energy he drives 
himself; if a doctor, he would find more 
satisfaction in defeating death than in his 
fee; if a lawyer, he would take more interest 
in justice than in a retainer. 

Passing through the hallway from his 
residence to the church, he entered his office, 
where he found his secretary waiting—both 
“‘office’’ and ‘‘secretary’’ wholly modern 
adjuncts in church work. His office is in 
his church, his study in his home; the one 
a public place, the other private; the one 
for work, the other for study. The secre- 
tary does professionally upon salary what 
were once supposed to be the special duties 
of a pastor’s wife—does things also which 
the minister can no more afford the time 
to do than can a lawyer or an editor, a 
railroad president or a bank president. 

For an hour and a half until ten o’clock 
they work over the day’s mail. There are 
a dozen letters, counting only those that 
must be answered. The whole number in 
one year is never less than five hundred, 
and each one brings a burden. 

The first letter is one of fifty similar ones 
received throughout the year. It is from 
the rector of a struggling little parish in a 
town a thousand miles away, who has heard 
of him as the rector of a ‘wealthy city 
parish.”’ The letter is a begging one pure 
and simple, and is pathetic in its very 
importunity. It tells of the efforts of a 
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a debt or lift a mortgage, and solicits a sub- 
scription. What can he do? In his own 
large field the pastor has as hard work 
obtaining the large sums of money that he 
must each year solicit as the other has 
obtaining lesser sums in a smaller field. 

The next envelope opened is a square one 
bearing a dainty, scented missive, written 
in most beautiful chirography, and composed 
in terms of feminine irrelevancy, commenting, 
though four days late, upon last Sunday’s 
sermon. It is complimentary, but absurd 
in its totally inadequate conception of the 
worth of what it praises. It is well meant, 
however, and must be answered, and that, 
too, at corresponding length. 

Next is one whose only merit is brevity. 
It is an anonymous note, written by some 
one with more leisure than kindness, calling 
attention to a false quotation in that 
same sermon. This needs no answer. Early 
in his ministry such a note would have made 
him feel badly for a week. Now he has 
learned that life has many other troubles 
much more real: so this note, as all others 
like it, goes the way of the waste-basket, 
and is straightway forgotten. 

The next is from a woman, a total stranger, 
who begins with three pages of introduction 
in practically undecipherable handwriting, 
telling of herself in such detail as to include 
her age, her social status, and the very color 
of her hair and eyes. It then plunges into 
the body of a request with ‘‘ Briefly, then ’’— 
and continues through five pages more. It 
is the old, old story of a woman of refinement 
coming suddenly to penury and turning to 
the church to find some work for her. In 
her incompetence to do anything she pro- 
fesses her willingness to do everything. Her 
chief idea finds its duplicate once on an 
average in every week’s mail—that is, a 
position as ‘traveling companion,” or ‘‘long- 
hand secretary,’’ or some helper whose duties 
are equally ill-defined, to be employed by 
wealthy women in his parish. He must 
reply, though he will not be believed, that 
but few women he knows employ such 
persons, and that even these would be as 
little likely to apply to him for such a servant 
as for a coachman or a furnace-man. 

A young woman in a country town ‘‘up 
the State,”’ who thinks of coming to the city 
to study music, art, or whatnot, writes to 
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ask for some position doing ‘‘church work” 
to earn a livelihood. She encloses a touching 
‘“‘recommendation’’ from her own home 
pastor, which discusses in detail her faultless 
‘moral character,’’ but has no word about 
“‘experience.’’ She was never in the city, 
knows nothing about city churches and still 
less about city conditions, and would be of 
no more use here than a canary bird in a 
machine shop. This he must answer, giving 
advice—which will be disregarded—for her 
to stay where she is. 

Following these comes the usual lot of 
assorted printed matter: advertisements, 
petty bills, new publications thrust upon 
him for ‘‘approval,’’ and others his sub- 
scriptions to which have already been taken 
for granted, bills for which will come in due 
time unless he countermands the mythical 
subscription. 

Last of all is a note from some editor 
asking an article which must be written in 
the form of a ‘“‘letter,’’ and for which, there- 
fore, no cheque will be forthcoming. But he 
realizes that he owes it to this special cause 
to give to it the light which his study of it 
happens to make possible. The rest of his 
hour and a half he dictates such an article, 
and then leaves his secretary to write 
those dozen letters, typewrite the article, 
compile figures for a report due from him 
tomorrow as treasurer at a convention, 
and to catalogue and arrange new addresses. 

It is ten o’clock when he returns from his 
office to his study to spend the hours from 
ten to one in his own privacy. Three hours 
a day for study were his hope and expectation 
long ago; in actual experience, these hours 
are cut down by interruption until they are 
insignificant. Yesterday, for instance, he 
had to attend a funeral at ten o’clock, and 
afterward make the long journey to a 
cemetery far away from town. It took the 
whole three hours. The people were not his 
own parishioners, and had no claim upon his 
time, but as grief is always selfish it never 
occurred to them that they were trespassing 
upon his time nor yet imposing on a stranger’s 
kindness. The day before it was a call upon 
a sick man in a hospital, a half-hour’s ride 
away. Tomorrow will bring something else. 

These morning calls are made on him by 
persons who come in season and out of season, 
refusing to rank themselves with those who 
must come at an ‘‘office hour”? and whom 
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he may not refuse to see. One, for example, 
is the church’s treasurer. He is a busy (!) 
man, who cannot come at any other time. 
Others are his regular helpers, members of 
the church’s “‘staff,’’ of which every modern 
city church has a larger number than people 
outside imagine. 

Of these last there are, for example, first 
his own assistant, a clergyman; then the 
church’s organist and in this case his assistant 
also; there are a sexton and his helper; 
there are two paid “parish visitors,’’ who 
in this, as in most churches nowadays, are 
persons especially trained, who belong to 
the Order of Deaconesses. Then there are 
all the voluntary servants of the church: 
a vestry or a committee, as the case may be, 
of perhaps a dozen men, a Sunday-school 
superintendent, and any number of teachers, 
chairmen of various committees and 
‘““workers’”’ in clubs and _ societies whose 
number is limited only by the amount of 
institutional work a church may do. 

But do so many persons never clash? 
That is just the point: that is the reason 
why they so often come here. These are 
the things no young man on entering the 
ministry ever thinks about; yet it is their 
very frequency that turns his hair too soon 
to match the color of a tombstone. 

But even these interruptions are not the 
most annoying. Those come rather from 
his telephone. It rings four times this 
morning. The first person is an officer at 
the city prison, who tells him that a young 
man arrested for forgery claims intimate 
identity with the church and begs an inter- 
view in person with his (!) ‘‘minister’’ before 
his trial. The pastor never heard of the 
young chap. Perhaps once or twice in his 
life, maybe as a member of some lodge or 
regiment, the boy has attended church at 
some ‘“‘special service,’’ and now, when he 
gets into trouble, he bethinks him that he 
is a “regular attendant!”’ To visit him 
necessitates a two-hour trip downtown. 

The second is a life insurance agent, who, 
having been unable to secure an interview 
in person, tries by this impersonal method 
to take him at a disadvantage. The third 
is an official of the city’s Department of 
Buildings, who tells him that the chimney 
of the church must be repaired; this will 
necessitate the spending of $500, and, inci- 
dentally, the raising of it. The last, to cap 


the climax, is a newspaper reporter, who 
flashes at him a query his answer to which 
will form a paragraph in a Sunday’s supple- 
ment symposium on the theme, “Is the 
world growing better or worse?”’ 

One o’clock has come, and it is time for 
lunch. But again the telephone! This time 
a fellow clergyman in charge of a parish in 
a country town, who is in the city for the 
day, asks an opportumity to talk with him, 
soliciting his influence and advice to secure 
promotion to a city church now vacant. 
They can do this better at the club, so he 
must invite his interviewer there. It may 
be noted, merely in passing, that luncheons 
at the club cost the host’s money. 

This, or something like it, happens five 
days in the week. Even when he is at home 
his wife is probably out shopping, his children 
are at school, and he improves the time 
throughout his lonely meal reading a book 
sent to him by the publishers, to be reviewed, 
but not paid for. 

Luncheon over and his guest dismissed, 
he comes back to keep his ‘‘office hour.’”’ 
This hour he has learned from experience it 
pays to keep, and he does so on five after- 
noons a week from two to three o'clock. 
Thus people whom he would otherwise have 
to go to see come to see him. Moreover, 
there are certain persons—‘‘strange women” 
in more senses than one—whom he would run 
the risk of being blackmailed by if they were 
granted interviews in his study. Furthermore, 
it pays because he thus avoids the reputation 
of being unapproachable by any one to whom 
an interview might mean favor. But the 
price he has to pay is that many persons 
whom he does not want to see flock to him 
and impose their sorrows and their woes, 
their stories and their schemes, upon him. 

It is an anomalous sight, that ‘“‘ office.” 
There sits a man in clerical garb; on the 
desk before him is a telephone; not far away, 
his secretary; and outside the door, in a 
waiting-room, in chairs arranged in line of 
precedence, sit a dozen people, the room thus 
filled presenting the composite appearance 
of an office, a confessional, a bank, a lobby, 
a dispensary, and a general clearing-house. 

Of these callers he has had in one year more 
than a thousand. Who are they? Well, 
some of them, though relatively few, are 
his own people, members of his congregation, 
who have come to arrange for weddings, 
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baptisms, funerals, etc., or who have come 
on other errands as secret and as sacred. 
In any case, of these one may not speak. 
But there are others. 

The first one today, for example, is a young 
fellow who, with downcast eyes and sneaking 
manner, ambles toward an interview. What 
he asks for is a loan of twenty dollars. He 
is a student attending college in the city—one 
of those young Lotharios who, having spent 
or lost or drunk or gambled an allowance from 
home, seek out some supposed custodian 
of public funds and ask for something with 
which to make a new start. Or he is the 


son of a well-known man this special pastor 
holds in high esteem; and in this respect 


and affection the young wretch traffics. 
Or, in like manner, he may be some young 
prodigal off on a spree from his home in 
a distant town. The thing he needs is 
to be scared within an inch of his life: 
he never was frightened nor ever scolded; 
but he is today before he escapes, and 
that soundly. He goes away a sadder and 
a wiser young man. 

The next is an old man who has walked 
to the city all the way from a distant 
town, where he dwells an _ unintentional 
burden on his daughter and her husband, 
who have scant enough means to support 


themselves. He has come to the city to 
answer an advertisement for help.  Fail- 
ing, he has not even carfare home. The 


story and the author’s attitude are enough 
to drain deep wells of sympathy. He is 
one who all his life has fought against fate 
and never got anywhere. It will soon be 
over, and his epitaph might read: ‘‘ Meant 
well, tried a little, and failed much.’”’ 

The next is a woman who tells of her 
husband’s recent infatuation with a neigh- 
boring clergyman and of their approaching 
departure from membership in the church. 
The pastor remembers with some amusement 
the enthusiastic way in which the membership 
began. The man was about to take two 
pews, joined every possible society, and had 
to be restrained almost by force from joining 
the “‘Mothers’ Meeting’ and the ‘Dorcas 
Society.’ And though the pastor’s face is 


sphinx-like while he listens seriously, you 
would see laughter in his eyes. 

At last the time is up. The pastor must 
go without interviewing four other people 
whose errands 


he can guess from their 
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appearance: a ‘‘vagrant’’ to ask for a “‘little 
assistance’’; a ‘“‘regular’’ wanting rent paid; 
a ‘‘rounder’’ whose children are starving 
at home; a ‘“‘panhandler’’ looking (?) for 
work. There have been literally hundreds 
of people in one year who have told the 
same stories verbatim. One does not like 
to grow hard-hearted; one likes as little to 
be gullible. 

It is now three o'clock, and, as his daily 
custom is, he must devote the hours from 
now until six in making calls upon his people. 
The difficulties are manifold. The city 
is one of maddening distances, and_ half 
the time during those hours he must spend 
on street-cars. Another difficulty is the 
uncertainty of finding—or, perhaps better, 
the certainty of not finding—people at home: 
he has before now made as many as a dozen 
calls and has had to leave eight cards—which 
means that, on another day, it must be all 
done over. 

But the hardest part of this task is the 
strain of these calls themselves, the terrible 
exhaustion of quick change of mood. In 
one case, for example, he must be sympa- 
thetic, in another sociable; in one home he 
must listen to the prattle of some “glacid”’ 
person; in another, talk theology; with one 
family he must rejoice at good fortune; with 
another, grieve in sympathy. 

He is home at half-past six, but scarcely 
in the mood to dress for dinner and dine 
out with friends. It is the fourth night in 
one week that he has been out somewhere. 
And yet even this is not the pleasure that 
it seems, for even in this he is still at work. 
So long as and wherever he wears his clerical 
clothes, he is still on duty. He never has 
the feeling that men in other professions 
have of leaving their day’s work behind 
them and of finding relaxation in the pleasures 
of the evening. 

At ten o’clock he reaches home, his day’s 
work done at last! And yet, come to think! 
the night is Thursday, and as yet he has 
done nothing on his Sunday’s sermon. He 
must steal from the day two hours of the 
night and in their quiet try to arrange some 
thoughts in sequence. 

At last he closes his study door from the 
outside and wanders off to enjoy the luxury 
which throughout the winter season he 
scarcely enjoys three times a week—of finding 
his way to bed before midnight. 
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gun has steadily developed until it has 
grown from the tiny cannon throwing 
a three or four-pound stone ball a few hundred 
yards, to the imperial 16-inch gun capable of 
hurling a ton of steel a distance of twelve 
miles. The development of gun manufacture 
in the United States, however, began not 
quite twenty years ago. During the Civil 
War our ordnance was not greatly improved 
over that of 1812, and the guns of 1812 had 
advanced but little since the immortal fight 
off Flamborough Head. Gun-locks and shell 
had been introduced, it is true, and rifling and 
breech-loading were to a less extent employed, 
but the standard navy guns from 1850-51 to 
1877 or thereabouts were the smooth-bore 
solid cast-iron Dahlgren ‘beer-bottles,’’ as 
the sailors called them, burning nine pounds 
of powder and firing a projectile of about 
ninety pounds. <A very few of these are still 
afloat, but they are as antiquated to-day as 
the old-fashioned carronades were in 1860. 
After the Civil War, and during the transi- 
tion period of our navy, an attempt was made 
to convert the old 11-inch Dahlgrens into 
8-inch rifles by inserting a rifled tube into the 
bore, but the rapid advance in the manufac- 
ture of artillery abroad, and the entire revolu- 
tion in the art of gun-making, soon rendered 
these makeshifts obsolete; so that as late as 
1884 the United States was entirely destitute 
not only of modern artillery, but also of the 
means of manufacturing it. The only rifled 
guns we had were the muzzle-loading con- 
verted 11-inch Dahlgrens and the 60-pounder 
breech-loading rifles converted from muzzle- 
loading Parrots. 
As this state of affairs was intolerable, in 
1883 the President sent abroad a Board of 
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army and navy officers to investigate foreign 
methods of gun-making. After a close in- 
spection of the gun factories in England, 
France and Russia, the Board submitted a 
report in February, 1884, that resulted in the 
establishment of the great naval gun factory 
at Washington and the army factory at 
Watervliet on the Hudson. 

The site selected for the naval foundry 
was the old navy-yard on the eastern branch 
of the Potomac River, by which the yard has 
direct communication with the sea. Here it 
was in the old days that anchors were forged, 
ships built and fitted out, and guns fired and 
tested, for the Washington yard has always 
been identified with naval ordnance. Here 
also Dahlgren labored in his favorite field, 
and, dying, bequeathed to the yard the arm 
of his son Ulric which lies buried in the walls 
of the old foundry. During the Civil War 
the yard became a sort of fortified arsenal, 
and the scars of the loopholes with which the 
north wall was pierced when old Jubal Early 
halted within sight of the Capitol may still be 
seen. Here it was, too, that the remains of 
Ellsworth were brought at the beginning of 
the Rebellion, and those of Wilkes Booth at 
its close. 

It was a simple matter, in beginning the new 
work of establishing a gun factory, to eke out 
the $1,800,000 allowed as a starter by build- 
ing upon the skeletons of the old shops; and 
then, year by year, as Congress loosened the 
purse-strings, to supersede the old buildings 
altogether. The result is the finest group of 
gun-shops in the world—not excepting those 
of Krupp. They cover forty-seven acres of 
land, and are splendidly capable of making 
every class of gun from the graceful 13-inch 
barker of the torpedo-boat destroyer to 
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the ponderous 13-inch thunder-makers of 
the battle-ships, not to mention multifari- 
ous accessories. 

Visitors there see in contrast to the guns of 
today ancient trophies guarding the outside 
of the big gun-shop. Guns which frowned 
upon our infant navy from the castles of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, brass field-pieces from the 
plains of Mexico, and the famous ‘“‘ Long Tom”’ 
of the brig Armstrong which once wrote history 
in letters of fire in the harbor of Fayal—all 
these and many more border one side of the 
main avenue of the yard. In their day of 
glory, each in its degree was the last word 
of kings, but if put together in a crucible 
they would scarcely produce enough metal 
in weight to make one shot for a 12-inch 
gun of to-day. 

On the other side of the avenue the main 
_gun-shop stretches over one thousand feet. 
Here the massive hoops, bands and tubes are 
delivered rough and rusty from Bethlehem 
or Carnegie’s, and in due time—eight months 
or so—after a severe process of trimming and 
pruning in more than two hundred machines, 
they are converted into the shining rings and 
barrels which, when put together, make the 
flnished gun. For, as every one knows, the 
modern “high-powered gun’’ is not made of 
a solid piece of metal, but is “built up” by 
shrinking around a central tube layers of 
massive steel rings in such a fashion that 
when completed the profile suggests an enor- 
mous drawn-out telescope. 

In the early days of our gun-building, when 
the gun factory was a new toy, “shrinking 
day” always drew a crowd of distinguished 
visitors from the upper end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the vicinity of Lafayette Square. 
Shrinking on a 13-inch jacket was a great 
event. Even now it never fails to excite 
interest. 

The shrinking-pit in the gun-shop is forty- 
tive feet deep, and when all its petroleum 
furnaces are aglow and roaring with the cold- 
ar blast, every man of the six hundred in the 
gun-shop knows that soon there will be some- 
thing happening. By custom, shrinking-hour 
is usually three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“T am not superstitious,” remarks the fore- 
man, ‘but I have shrunk on eight hundred 
Jackets in my time, and always at three 
o'clock, and I have never had an accident; so 
I don’t see any use in changing the time.” 

It requires thirty-six hours of baking to 
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bring the jacket up to its proper temperature 
of 675° or thereabouts, for it weighs 34,000 
pounds. When this is accomplished, the 
jacket is ready for its final resting-place over 
the tube. It is a liberal education in disci- 
pline and order to see how the workmen trans- 
fer the jacket from the pit tothe tube. Every 
man knows his place and station, and not a 
word is spoken. The foreman conducts every 
operation by motions of his hands and fingers. 
At his signal two overhead cranes, one with a 
capacity for lifting 110 tons, wheel over the 
pit. The smaller one hooks on to the lid of 
the furnace and swings it to one side, sus- 
pended in mid air. Then the big crane comes 
into position over the furnace and rapidly 
lowers its great shackle and chains to the 
jacket, where men with iron rods make the 
proper adjustments. When the shackles 
have hold of the jacket the foreman merely tips 
upward the fingers of his outstretched palm. 

Immediately there is a mighty rattling and 
humming of the crane, and the jacket begins 
to rise out of the furnace. Wondering specta- 
tors grouped around the pit marvel at its 
length and size. When the jacket is clear of 
the furnace, after a moment’s stop for a final 
wiping out with wet swabs on long poles, the 
craneman, with his eye on the foreman, moves 
the crane slowly along sidewise a few yards 
with its dangling 16-ton burden, until the 
jacket is exactly over the tube, which has 
also been placed upright in the pit. Now is 
the crucial time. Unless the jacket is exactly 
centred over the tube, it will bind when low- 
ered, causing no end of trouble and expense 
and delay. As there is only four one- 
hundredths of an inch play all around, there 
must needs be steady eyes and steady nerves 
to guide the jacket fair. It is a breathless 
moment as the enormous cylinder is moved a 
fraction of an inch first in one direction, then 
in another. Everybody feels the strain, 
although the thing has been done and without 
accident a thousand times. The heat radiated 
from the jacket is intense, and the faces of 
the workmen who are steadying it with 
asbestos-gloved hands are red to blistering. 

When the foreman determines that the 
jacket is centred, he bends his fingers down- 
ward, and at this signal the craneman begins 
to unwind his reel and the jacket descends 
very, very slowly at first, then with quicken- 
ing speed until finally it brings up almost with 
a drop on the end of the tube. 
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Eighteen hours are allowed for the tube and 
jacket to cool, the process being hastened by 
cold water circulated inside the tube. . In 
cooling, the jacket contracts, and in contract- 
ing it nips the tube so firmly that it actually 
compresses it, so that the two practically 
become a single solid piece of steel. This is 
the principle upon which our guns are built 
—technically known as “initial tension and 
varying elasticities.’’ This state of tension 
in a built-up gun may be graphically rep- 
resented by slipping a tight rubber band 
over a stout cardboard bent cvlindrically. 
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complete and the ugly, unsightly masses cf 
weatherbeaten metal have been ground i 
down into the impressive peacemakers ot ; 
the world. 

While this marvelous evolution has been 
taking place under the glass-and-iron roof of 
the gun-shop, hammer and forge and slotter 
and miller in other shops have been ceaselessly 
doing their work in building the powerful 
carriages upon which the big guns must be : 
mounted on shipboard. Three thousand 
men and a thousand machines share the work 
work that must needs be skilfully done, 
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The card is held from springing outward 
by the tension of the rubber, and, vice versa, 
the compression of the rubber is resisted by 
the outward pressure of the card. 

After the “‘jacket’’ come the hoops, and 
gradually there grow around the central tube 
—which is the foundation of the structure— 
layers of great steel bands, until finally the 
gun begins to take a definite shape suggestive 
of its final form. Then the heavy cranes 
again take hold of it (weighing now about 
seventy-five tons), and place it in the power- 
ful lathes, to be smoothed and polished, and 
bored and rifled, until the metamorphosis is 


Diagram - Showing Ettect of Fire. —Belleisle. 





for when the 12-inch gun opens its mouth 
enormous forces are instantly released that 
must be immediately controlled, and the gun- 
carriages must be strong enough to absorb 
without failure a gigantic blow of 40,000 
foot-tons. From the foundry where the 
big 5,000-pound brass castings send up 
their fountains of fire, to the forge where 
the 75-ton hammer throbs the ground 
and makes it tremble with its giant blows, 
night and day without ceasing the work goes 
on—this grim work of preparation for waf 
in order that peace may prevail. 

Although in point of material fact the broad 
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scean is nearly two hundred miles distant 
from the navy vard, it really is much closer. 
The voice of the sea is heard in every gun, and 
its mysterious influence is more or less felt 
by every man in the shops. When the war 
was on with Spain, the mechanics of the 
Washington gun factory rightly felt that 
they also served, and indeed there were no 
men under the Government who worked 
harder or more patriotically. They were the 
men who made the guns; by virtue of priority 
of service they felt at least the equal of the 
men behind them. Indeed, the connection 
between the fleet and the factory is so strongly 
felt that not infrequently men and boys yield 
to the “‘unseen reality’? and enlist in the 
navy for service afloat. 

Such in brief and most general terms is the 
gun factory and its method of fabrication. 
Since work was begun there in May, 1887, 
1,210 guns of various calibres have been com- 
pleted, and 281 are now in process of manu- 
facture. The expansion in the volume of 
work performed at the gun factory is shown 
by the fact that the annual expenditure for 
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AN ENGLISH FIELD GUN SURRENDERED AT 
YORKTOWN 





labor alone has increased from $177,320 in 
1884-5 to $1,746,168 in 1901-2, or nearly ten- 
fold. Nearly four thousand men are employed. 
In 1891 there were in use in the gun shops 405 
machines driven by engines aggregating 1,530 
horse-power. In 1902, the total number of 
machines in the shops was 1,223; the horse- 
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power 6,136, or an increase in power alone in 
ten years of nearly 500 per cent. 

The proving grounds at Indian Head, on a 
Government reservation, twenty-three miles 
from Washington, are a necessary adjunct to 
the gun factory. These grounds are primarily 
for the purpose of testing guns, armor plates 
and powder, but the scope of the work has 
been extended to include a smokeless powder 
plant. Since its establishment in 1890, to 
October, 1902, 1,194 guns have been proved, 
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Ships are built to carry guns—that is to 
say, ships are simply gun platforms furnished 
with motive power for transportation and 
mobilization: In our latest battle-ships 
(Louisiana class) the armament consists of 
four 12-inch, eight 8-inch and twelve 7-inch 
guns in the main battery, and fifty guns 
in the secondary battery. 

As the life of the ship depends upon her 
heavy guns, these must in the first place be 
thoroughly inspected, and they must also be 


A COLLECTION OF SHELLS THROWN BY ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET INTO SAN JUAN, MADE AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION BY A SPANISH PHOTOGRAPHER 


and 203 armor tests made for our navy and 
seventeen for the Russian Government, 
while the powder plant has now a daily output 
of 2,240 pounds. In 1894, 1,257 pounds of 
smokeless powder were expended in routine 
tests; in 1901, 92,324 pounds were expended. 
After “proof,” the guns are returned to the 
gun factory, where they are finally inspected; 
they are then shipped by rail to the ships for 
which they are intended. 


so placed as to obtain as large an arc of fire as 
possible. To this end they are mounted in 
pairs in heavily armored steel turrets. Each 
turret can be trained through 270 degrees 
of the horizon. The 8-inch turrets are 
disposed between the main turrets, while 
the 7-inch battery is located on the deck 
below in armored casemates. The small 
guns are distributed on the bridges, along 
the decks, and in the fighting-tops. The 
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A 3-INCH FIELD MOUNT AND LIMBER 


concussion of the explosion of a 12-inch 
gun is tremendous, but no disagreeable 
effect whatever is experienced by those in 
the turret. From “gut to thigh” the mon- 
ster roars and trembles, but the noise is all 
outside. The gun, however, recoils in the 
turret with a speed of five and one-half fee? 
per second, with the tremendous energy of 
more than 46,000 foot-tons, but so cleverly 
is the mount designed that this marvelous 
force is checked in a distance of thirty-six 
inches by absorption in heavy steel springs, 
which immediately return the gun to the 
firing position. 

The first question one usually asks in regard 
to a gun is, How far will it shoot? But with 
the artillerist, range is not the measure of 
efficiency; the question rather should be, How 
much steel will the shot penetrate? As a 
matter of fact, the 12-inch gun will easily 
shoot a distance of nine miles. Standing 
behind the gun, it will require but little prac- 
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tice to follow with the eye the projectile in its 
flight. If the gun be elevated to twenty 
degrees, the projectile will be seen as a black 
speck to rise one mile above the earth before 
it begins to descend, and if the observer has a 
stop-watch he will find that the shell takes 
just forty-two seconds to travel the nine 
miles—a velocity sufficient to girdle the globe 
in less than thirty-three hours. It is more 
to the point, however, to know that with 
385 pounds of smokeless powder, the new 
forty-calibre 12-inch gun will send an 8s50- 
pound armor-piercing shell hurtling through 
nineteen and five-tenths inches of Harveyized 
nickel steel armor at a distance of three 
thousand yards. 

In the days of short guns—during the 
Dahlgren period—only black powder was 
used: a mechanical mixture that was practi- 
cally the same as that used by Genghis Khan. 
When this powder burned it simply flashed, 
and its pressure was developed instantly. 





TESTING THE MECHANISM OF A GUN CARRIAGE 
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As the introduction of long guns necessitated a 
change in powder, the Germans invented the 
brown or ‘‘ cocoa’”’ powder, the charcoal of 
which was made from carburized straw. 
This was made in hexagonal grains about an 
inch and a half in diameter and one inch thick, 
pierced with a longitudinal hole. It required 
three-quarters of a second for a grain to burn 
in open air, giving off large quantities of gas, 
producing a dense smoke cloud, and leaving a 
large residue of carbonate of potash. The 
secret of brown owder was jealously guarded 
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LOWERING A 6-INCH TUBE INTO THE SHRINKING-PIT 


for a long time, and we had to go abroad in 
order to obtain it. But as the demand for it 
increased in our navy, the great powder firm 
of the Duponts, after many trials, succeeded 
in turning out an article equal in every way 
to the German powder. 

But brown powder had a short life. Whereas 
the black powder had given velocities of 1,500 
feet per second, and brown powder gave from 
2,000 to 2,200, inventive genius sought for 
higher velocities and smokelessness. After 
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years of trial, smokeless powder is now a 
commercial article, and for military purposes 
it is as easy to manufacture as the old black 
powder. It consists simply of guncotton 
dissolved in a mixture of alcohol and ether, 


‘and is prepared for service in the shape of 


short perforated cylinders. It gives veloci- 
ties as high as 3,000 feet a second. In the 
new fifty-calibre 6-inch gun it is expected to 
produce a velocity of 3,400 feet per second, 
which will be sufficient to send a 100-pound 
projectile through two feet of wrought iron. 





SHRINKING ON A 13-INCH JACKET 


As the pressure in the barrel is sustained and 
high, the walls of the gun must be strong, 
and it is a matter of congratulation that in 
sixteen years there have been but one gun 
ruptured in service and only a few cases of 
premature explosion of shells in guns. 

The life of a gun is a matter of con- 
jecture, for in the United States at least 
no high-powered gun has ever been tested 


to endurance. Some years ago it was 
published freely that Krupp guaranteed 
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COMPARATIVE SIZES OF BIG GUN JACKETS 


his heavy guns for only _ seventy-five 
rounds, but this probably meant the 
limit before it became necessary to re-line 


the bore. A year or so ago a 13-inch shell 





ADJUSTING THE ELECTRIC FIRING APPARATUS 


exploded in one of the Kearsarge’s guns 
while at target practice in the Gulf of Mexico, 
gouging out the bore and mutilating the 
rifling. This gun was made as good as new 
by boring out the injured parts and inserting 
a new barrel. It is possible that a 12- 
inch gun may be fired three hundred times 
without serious damage. The injury that 
results from firing is mainly a mechanical 
erosion caused by the rapid rush of the 
powder gases around the base of the projec- 





AN AUXILIARY BAR SIGHT FOR TURRET GUNS 


tile. It is possible that some chemical 
change also takes place, but if so it is not 
important. The English cordite, which is 
a smokeless nitroglycerine powder, causes 
serious erosion owing to the great heat it 
evolves, but it has the advantage of being 
forty per cent. lighter than our powder. Six- 
inch guns have been fired upward of 2,000 
times without injury. This shows a great 
difference between the old and the new 
guns. Dahlgren guns were pierced with two 
vents and to each one were allowed five 



































hundred rounds, a thousand rounds being 
considered the life of the gun. 

The secret of shooting true is to gunners 
what the philosopher’s stone was to the 
alchemists, and naval powers today are 
making every effort to solve the mystery. 
When it is remembered that a 12-inch 
gun costs $40,000, that the expense per 
round of firing it is nearly $750, and that 
the erosion caused by each round lessens the 
life of the gun by a large percentage, from a 
financial consideration alone the importance 
of hitting the target is very great. It is 
still more important when the striking effect 
of the shot is considered. Shots that don’t 
hit don’t count, but a shot from a 12-inch 
gun striking square on the side armor of 





A LATHE CUTTING THREADS FOR A 
BREECH PLUG 


a ship at a distance of 3,000 yards will do 
incalculable damage. 

Let us suppose that the Lomistana is 
engaged by a ship of her own class, and 
that a 12-inch armor-piercing shell strikes 
squarely on her side armor. What is the 
result? Her side is eleven inches thick; at 
3,000 yards (one and one-half sea miles) the 
12-inch gun will perforate nineteen and 
five-tenths inches of Harveyized nickel stee 
armor. As the fuse in the shell is ‘delayed 
action,”’ it will permit the shell to get through 
the armor, and will then explode it in the 
interior of the ship. What havoc! The 
power of thirty-six pounds of powder, cordite, 
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GIVING THE INTERIOR OF A 13-INCH GUN ITS 
FINISHING TOUCHES 


melanite, or of whatever explosive the burst- 
ing charge of the shell may be, is suddenly 
released in an inclosed space. Steel bulk- 
heads, decks, gun-mounts, stanchions, are 
blown out of shape and destroyed, and living 
guns’ crews reduced to mutilated and scat- 
tered fragments. Should four 12-inch shots 
strike simultaneously, the effect may be 
imagined better than described. Two ycars 
ago the old English man-of-war Belle /slc, of 
4,870 tons, was moored off the Isle of Wight 
and used as a target by the H. M.S. Maztestic, 
a first-class battle-ship of 15,000 tons, which 
fired her 12-inch guns at her for the pur- 
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EACH GUN PLUG 1S ADJUSTED TO A DUMMY 
BREECH MECHANISM 
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pose of observing the effect of shell bursting 
on closed decks, and of obtaining certain 








- absolute data to be used in the new ship 
eon designs. 
id 7 : At a range of from 1,300 to 1,700 yards 
ase she fired, in all, fifteen 12-inch shells, 200 

- 6-inch shells (100 loaded with powder and 
a — too loaded with lyddite), besides 2,000 small 


shells. Thirty or forty per cent. of the shells 
were effective and ten per cent. missed 
altogether. 

The diagram shows the effect of the shoot- 
ing. The woodwork inside was reduced to 
powder or set on fire; where the lyddite shells 
burst, large holes were blown through the 
deck; mounts, davits and funnels were shot 
to pieces or twisted out of shape and ruined; 
the upper works were blown to pieces; a 
twelve-inch shell struck right abaft the case- 
mate and blew away one hundred square feet 
of the side. Immediately after, the firing 
officers boarded the ship and found her full of 
dense smoke; half of her 6-pounder battery 


emgage Seem was in firing condition; the dummies which 
represented the guns’ crews were blown about 





al ae | and burning; the lyddite had pulverized 
everything wherever it had exploded. 
| COMPARATIVE SIZES OF NAV: 3 1; 
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TRANSPORTING A 13-INCH GUN 
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A VETERAN OF THE CIVIL WAR—A o-INCH SMOOTH-BORE DAHLGREN 


in a paper’recently read before the Society 
of Naval Architects, “Few people 
realize the horrible destructiveness of modern 
gun fire. Our fleet at Santiago accomplished 
what it did with less than four per cent. of 
hits, and at that time our navy had the repu- 
tation of having the best gunners in the world. 
Since then both ordnance and gunnery have 
been almost revolutionized, so much so that 
guns and methods good enough for 1898 are 
an invitation today to disastrous and bitter 
defeat. To illustrate how gunnery has 
improved, and how terrible must be the 
hail of projectiles in a modern fleet engage- 
ment, let us briefly notice the recent prog- 


says: 


ress made in the British Navy in the 
matter of target practice. Let us take 
first the 6-inch guns, as shown by the 


annual prize firing contest for rgot. 


“Each ship steamed at a speed of twelve 
knots, and fired for two minutes with each 
6-inch gun, firing one gun at a time, at a 
target twenty feet long and sixteen feet high, 
at a distance of nearly a statute mile. As 
published in the British press and verified by 
official reports, in tgor, the average of forty- 
eight British ships was nearly two hits per 


gun per minute. The best fifteen of the 
forty-eight made from two to four hits per 
gun per minute, but the best individual 


record was a string of eight shots and eight 
hits in one minute.” 

In 1902, the English man-of-war 
with her 6-inch guns, scored 1o5 hits out 
of 135, averaging nearly five hits per 
minute. One of her gun captains fired nine 
shots and made nine hits in one minute. 
This is the world’s record. 


Crescent, 








A 4-INCH RAPID FIRE GUN, WITH A ‘TELESCOPIC 





SIGHT AND AN ELECTRIC FIRING APPARATUS 
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THE VARIOUS KINDS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS—THE BEST SCHOOLS 
EQUIPPED WITH FACILITIES FOR EXERCISE, INTELLIGENT STUDY AND 
COMFORTABLE LIVING—THE NECESSITY OF A LARGE ENDOWMENT 


BY 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE school under discussion here is 
the preparatory school pure and 
simple: that is, the school whose 

plan is to take boys from twelve to fourteen 
years of age to fit them in from three to 
six years for entrance to our best colleges. 
These are, presumptively, private schools. 
Public sentiment would not uphold, and 
general conditions would not justify, the 
public schools in devoting themselves exclu- 
sively to such work. 

Of these preparatory schools, some of the 
more famous are endowed and under inde- 
pendent control; such are the Exeter and the 
Andover Academies, the St. Mark’s, the Law- 
renceville and the Hotchkiss schools, and the 
Tome Institute. Others, like the Horace 
Mann School, of Teachers’ College, New York 
City, and the Ethical Culture schools, are 
partly endowed and partly conducted for the 
benefit of a higher educational or religious or- 
ganization, and in accordance with its theories 
of education. Still others, like the Newark 


Academy, the Hill School at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, the Newman School at Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, and the numerous pre- 
paratory schools found in and about the 
large cities, especially in the East, are strictly 
proprietary and conducted for profit. 

In all these schools are seen. the American 
tendencies toward individualism. There are 
no uniform courses of study, no established 
methods of discipline, no prescriptive prin- 
ciples of control. Each school works out 
its own problems in its own way. Which 
particular school, or type of school, what 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE QUADRANGLE AT 
ST. MARK’S 


kind of buildings and equipments, what 
sort of student life, should be considered 
best it is perhaps rash to say. In a number 
of the leading schools there are, however, 
certain recognized excellences. 

Seclusion and space are desirable for the 
boarding-school. Nazareth Hall stands in a 
little Old World village; the Hill School, 
Tome Institute, and the St. Paul’s School 
(near Concord, New Hampshire) stand out- 
side and above small towns; the Lawrenceville 
School, midway in the ten-mile road between 
Trenton and Princeton, has near it only a 
few houses; St. Mark’s, in Southborough, 
Massachusetts, and the Hotchkiss School, 
in Lakeville, Connecticut, are sufficiently 








A GROUP OF ST. PAUL’S BUILDINGS 


Seen from across the school pond 
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isolated from the busy world. Where the 
school must stand 7 loco parentis, the 
problem of control is rendered simpler 
by the remoteness from the temptations 
and dangers of a city. The day-school, 
on the other hand, must be in a populous dis- 
trict in order to be accessible to its students. 
Such locations have the Sachs, the Cutler, 
the Horace Mann, and other schools in New 
York City, the Penn Charter in Philadelphia, 
the Germantown Academy and the Newark 
Academy. 

In the matter of grounds and _ buildings 
the day-school is generally at a disadvantage 
through limitations of space and the costli- 
ness of building in large cities. Some endowed 
schools, like the Drexel in Philadelphia, the 
Pratt in Brooklyn and the Horace Mann in 
New York, are, through munificent private 
gifts, housed in large and _ well-equipped 
buildings. But the extensive athletic fields, 
and the stretches of hill, plain and forest 
belonging to their country neighbors, they 
lack. The Hotchkiss, Lawrenceville and 
St. Paul’s schools are on domains of many 
acres. The grounds of the Tome Institute 
consist of one hundred and eighty acres on 
a magnificent plateau two hundred feet 
above the Susquehanna, and half encircled 
by it, with an outlook over many miles of 
rich and picturesque country. The McDonogh 
Farm School, near Baltimore, possesses a 
princely colonial estate of more than eight 
hundred acres. If it is deemed better or 
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necessary for the boy to leave the home for 
his higher education, such places as these 
are, it seems to me, fittest for the expansion 
of his growing spirit. But mere space is not 
all that the boy needs. Baseball and foot- 
ball fields, running-tracks, golf-links, tennis 
courts, fives courts, and all the other pro- 
visions for out-of-door sports are among the 
necessities for the model school. 

In certain New England schools, such as 
the Hotchkiss and St. Mark’s, all the indoor 
life is under one roof. In others, as in the 
Belmont School, near San Francisco, there 
is, as there ought to be in such a climate, 
an arrangement of buildings that makes 





are the interior plans and decorations. In 
his recent book, ‘“‘SSome Famous American 
Schools,” Mr. Oscar Fay Adams gives high 
praise to Andover for its neat and cheerful 
dining-hall and for the well-chosen and well- 
placed casts and pictures found throughout 
the buildings. The Shattuck School, in 
Minnesota, proceeds upon an opposite theory. 
Its governmental influences combine the 
emotional element of religion and something 
of the hard severity of the barrack room; 
and students are expressly forbidden to 
“litter up their rooms with tapestry and 
hangings.’’ In general, however, the modern 
school gives encouragement to all esthetic 
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THE LAWRENCEVILLE GYMNASIUM 


necessary more frequent exit into the open 
air. At Lawrenceville the English plan of 
housing groups of boys in the families of the 
masters requires many buildings. 

Whatever the system and the method of 
grouping, however, the model preparatory 
school must have buildings attractive to 
the eye. The architecture may be of the 
severe type, but it must be beautiful. The 
educative value of good architecture no longer 
needs defense. Unsightly buildings of recent 
construction may be found at some of the 
richer schools; but it is only because they 
have been unfortunate in the choice of an 


architect. 
Not less important than the exterior effects 


inclinations, whether in literature, music or 
household decoration. 

At Exeter, Tome Institute and many 
other places, the pupils are expected to study 
in their own rooms—a plan invented to culti- 
vate self-reliance. At St. Mark’s and other 
schools there is a common study room—a 
plan well adapted to the weak and dilatory. 
At the Horace Mann School the study hours 
of the day are passed in the lecture rooms 
occupied by the various teachers—a plan also 
well adapted to the weak and indolent pupils, 
but not so considerate of the nerves and 
temper of the teachers. 

Two distinct types of dormitories are in 
common use. In the one, each boy has his 


























THE MODEL 
and sleeping. In the 
room, or in the best 
buildings a suite of rooms consisting of -a 
sitting-room and one or more bedrooms, 
occupied by two or more boys. The latter 
arrangement seems to be best justified by 
social and sanitary consideration. 

Now that one or more sciences are required 
for entrance to most colleges, the model 
fitting-school must have scientific laboratories. 
These need not be of the elaborate kind 
needed for research, but must be furnished 
with facilities for experimentation. All the 
good schools possess such laboratories, some 
of them in imposing buildings specially 


own room for study 
other, a single large 
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school must have—a large and well-equipped 
gymnasium. This must contain not only 
the ordinary gymnastic apparatus, but a 
running-track, a space for winter baseball, 
and a swimming-pool. 

But all these things are the mere externals 
of a good school. The school is, after all, 
what the head master and its teachers make 
it. Fortunately, the rewards of secondary 
teaching, in money, reputation and oppor- 
tunity tor effective achievement, are sufficient 
to attract strong and good men. It is not 
too much to say that the average in character 
and scholarship among the head masters of 
the best schools is higher than among the 





ONE OF THE 
erected for scientific work. Andover, ‘too, 
has a fine museum for the study of American 
archeology. 

A good library is essential. Many boys 
read more voraciously and more sensitively 
then than at any other period of their lives. 
Fiction—only the good—poetry, essays, his- 
tory, biography, travels, general scientific 
treatises and works of reference, are the types 
of books required. The usual number in the 
best school libraries is from five thousand 
to ten thousand. The latter number could 
include all that need be in a first-class boys’ 
library. 

One more building the model preparatory 
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THE HORACE 
presidents of colleges. And well it needs 
to be. For the intimate relations of the head 
master to the pupils of the school and the 
critical stage in their development render 
his task one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. 
There is a place here for the talents and char- 
acter of men like the great Arnold of Rugby. 
Without good teachers specially fitted by 
character and training for their work, no head 
master, however great, can maintain a good 
school. The teachers must be men of sound, 
if not extensive scholarship. They need not 
only a good, well-rounded college course, 
but also a year or two of graduate study 
in their specialties. They must be sympa- 
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thetic with boys, but keen to see their 
weaknesses and evasions, ready to recog- 
nize merit, able to stimulate ideals, and 
capable of holding the enthusiasm through 
the weary grind of drill, and in spite of failure 
with many a pupil. They must be virile 
men of the strong and adaptable type that 
can convince the most spoiled son of the 
rich that the gentleman does not have to 
be born to wealth. Nor is their work to 
be regarded wholly as a martyrdom. The 
good schools pay better salaries than are 
usual in colleges. In the best of them a 
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young man just out of college may begin 
with a thousand a year and his home. If 
successful, he may hope to reach a salary of 
three thousand a year and a home for his 
family. 

The problem of control is the distinctive 
problem of the boarding-school. One gen- 
eral principle may .be found everywhere: 
the desire to bring the pupils gradually to 
intelligent and natural self-control. Three 
methods of attaining this end may be cited. 

At Nazareth Hall the pupils are under 
military drill and strict surveillance. They 
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are divided into companies of twenty, and 
each company is under the oversight of a 
master during all the waking hours, at 
study, at meals and at play. At night the 
masters sleep in the same dormitory with 
them. It would seem that the master who 
can long do such work and retain peace of 
mind is either very much of a man or very 
much lacking in manly attributes. 

At Lawrenceville there is an attempt to 
keep the boys in the natural atmosphere 
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ofahome. A group of boys, generally about 
twenty, live with the master and his family 
in one of the masters’ houses in the grounds. 
The plan is admirable. The older boys, 
those of the higher class, live together in a 
dormitory known as the ‘“‘upper house.”’ This 
is for them the beginning of that independence 
and self-control which they are expected to 
exercise when they get to college. 

At Exeter the house system has prevailed. 
The boys are left free, and are expected to 
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conduct themselves as gentlemen. Until 
recently they have lodged mostly with 


families of the town approved by the school. 
Some of them now live in dormitories. But 
of direct surveillance there is very little. 
Alumni and friends of the school argue that 
the plan has worked very well. 

All degrees of blending these three types 
of government may be found in the various 
schools. Many, like St. Mark’s and the 
Hotchkiss, lay especial stress upon the 
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gradual withdrawal of surveillance as the 
pupils reach the upper forms. A _ clause 
quoted from the regulations of the latter 
well expresses the conclusion to which 
experience has led all good schools: ‘‘Boys 
who will not respond to appeals addressed to 
their self-respect or sense of honor may be 
dismissed without specific charges against 
their character or conduct.” This is the 
final defense of the good school, and the 
safeguard of the boys enrolled in it. Though 
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religious rather than ethical influences 
now have weight in school life, the 
model still maintains religious ceremonies. 
Chapel services once a day, and in many 
schools twice a day, are the usual rule. In 
most cases the worship and the influences 
are strictly nonsectarian. In church schools 
like St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s and the Shattuck, 
more is made of the religious side of life and 
of the esthetic element in religion. Whatever 
theories there may be about religious serv- 
ices, most parents will consider them rather 
as a safeguard than as a superstition. 
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A model preparatory school must aim at 
making its boys manly and refined. Here 
the public high school, when well admin- 
istered and supported by the influence of 
intelligent parents, ha a distinct advantage. 
But it must be kept clean, busy, and under 
the influence of high ideals. So kept, it has 
the advantage of placing the boy in the 
normal relation of allegiance to both the home 
and the school, and of being less under the 
tyranny and terror of college entrance 
examinations. Such schools are too seldom 
found. Too often the uncertain tenure of 
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office, the necessity for managing politicians, 
and the numberless petty details of admin- 
istration sap the energy and undermine the 
intellectual freedom of superintendents and 
principals. The public press and the parents 
often harass where they should support. 
And the ignorance and dishonesty of the 
politicians frequently frustrate the best and 
wisest plans. Too often, also, the school 
must retain on its rolls pupils who cannot 
be made clean either morally or physically. 
What wonder that parental solicitude often 
looks elsewhere for the boys’ welfare? 

Next in value comes the good private day- 
school. It must have an administration 
that can keep it clean, busy, and rightly 
inspired. It has the same advantage as the 
public school in sharing control with the 
home. It can choose its teachers with more 
freedom than is usual in a city school system, 
and is able to get rid of unsuccessful teachers 
and undesirable students with more ease 
than can the public schools. It is freed 
from the depressing effects of political inter- 
ference. Its besetting dangers are a merce- 
nary and cowardly desertion of principle, and 
a superstitious fear of college examinations. 
Both are foolish weaknesses. Experience 
has shown that independence and high 
principle in administering a school make 
it more attractive, and therefore more 
lucrative to its proprietor, and that good 
teaching of a subject for its own sake is the 
surest way of preparing pupils for an exami- 
nation in it. 

In general I should place the boarding- 
school third in value, when we are consider- 
ing the ‘‘average boy.’”’ But when the death 
of a parent, or his absorption in business, 
or when the unwholesomeness of sur- 
roundings, or the absence of a good day- 
school, makes impossible the boy’s prepara- 
tion for college under the joint control of 
home and school, the boarding-school at 
once becomes the best place. 

At the model preparatory school there 
must be no weak spots in instruction. It is 
currently said that the boys from one school 
are defectively trained in the classics, from 
another, in English, from another, in the 
modern languages. Such conditions are prob- 
lems for the head master. It is his business 
to find out why the work of any department 
will not stand the test, and to bring the 
weak department up by advice and assistance, 
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or, if need be, by a change of master. The 
head master may find, indeed, that the 
weakness is due to the praiseworthy but ill- 
balanced enthusiasm of one of his best 
teachers in another department. His may 
be one of repression as well as of stimulation. 

A model school should not prepare only, 
or even mainly, for one college. To be a 
Harvard-fitting school or a Yale-fitting 
school is inevitably to take on too much 
the color of one particular college. And 
colleges, even the best, are notoriously inclined 
to a certain provincialism of attitude. 

A model preparatory school should draw 
its masters from many colleges, and its 
students from many sections. It will make 
sound and stimulating instruction of first 
importance, and the passing of entrance 
examinatiofss in college, second. Educational 
experts generally agtee that the same train- 
ing that is given to the boy who is going to 
college is also good for the boy who does not 
go. And practical school men and college 
professors alike agree that the mere cramming 
for college, while it may secure the boy’s 
admission, does not fit him for the hard work 
after he gets in. One school whose gradu- 
ates I have followed for a number of years 
has a fine record of college distinctions 
won by its alumni; this school has always 
refused to be classed as merely a college 
preparatory school. 

A model school will strike a wise medium 
between too close and petty supervision 
and too great laxity in the control of its 
students. Too much watching is irksome 
to.the boy, and when suddenly removed is a 
provocation to license. This is notorious 
in the students who emerge suddenly from 
the restraints of German gymnasia to the 
freedom of the universities. Such a system 
is equally hard upon the masters. It is 
likely to cost them their self-respect and 
the respect of their pupils. There is some- 
thing incongruous, to say the least, between 
the duties of policeman and teacher. My 
own belief is that the house system as 
maintained at Lawrenceville, with the gradual 
accession to more privileges in the upper 
years, is at once the most normal kind of life 
possible in a boarding-school, and the best 
preparation for the freedom of college. 
The military style of discipline, while it has 
undoubted physical and moral advantages, 
is not in general to be commended. Many 
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sensitive boys of the manliest spirit see the 
absurdity of the tinsel and noise that make 
it attractive to minds of a lower type; or they 
find it too repressive of individualism, too 
much like a régime for slaves and convicts. 
Its good results at Annapolis and West 
Point count for nothing in the argument; 
those are picked boys, attracted to the 
system by the prizes that it offers. Most 
military schools are the last resort for boys 
who can stay nowhere else. 

Finally, a model school should be so 
heavily endowed that it can afford to offer 
special advantages to boys of conspicuous 
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abilities, but of moderate means; not pauper- 
izing them as do some over-endowed theolog- 
ical schools, but enabling them to go through 
on a moderate sum. There should be more 
and better endowed scholarships, such as are 
now granted at schools like Exeter and 
Hotchkiss. The richly endowed schools are 
doing a great work; but they will be doing 
a greater when they make possible the min- 
gling of an intellectual aristocracy recruited 
from rich and poor alike. As this is one of 
the best features of our great universities 
and of our best private day-schools, so should 
it be of our great private boarding-schools. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN AMERICA 
AND EUROPE 


A COMPARISON OF THE ACCIDENT TABLES FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES—DEATHS 
AND INJURIES NO MORE FREQUENT IN THE UNITED STATES THAN ABROAD 


SLASON 


Professor John H. Gray, of the chair 

of political economy at Northwestern 
University, that more persons were killed in 
railway accidents in the United States than 
in the Boer war in the same time, are still 
rolling round the world. It matters little 
that the statement would not bear analysis 
and has been disclaimed by Professor Gray. 
It has been taken up in every country that 
boasts a mile of railway track, and reiterated 
to the scorn and abuse of American railways. 
And everywhere it is placed in odious juxtapo- 
sition to the providence of God which saved 
the passengers of British railroads from a 
single fatality from accidents to trains in the 
year Igor. 

Premising that there is no uniformity in 
conditions or statistics of American and 
foreign railways that can yield an entirely 
satisfactory basis for comparisons, it is yet 
true that conditions, facts and figures do 
afford grounds for defending American rail- 
ways from wholesale abuse for recklessness 
as to human life, while they explain the ap- 
parent disparity in the number of accidents, 
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deaths, and injuries. The field of railway 
operations in America covers a continent 
which has been gridironed with tracks at a 
cost per mile so far below the average 
European figures as in itself to indicate one 
source of the accidents on our roads. 

Let us begin by presenting from official 
sources the bald figures of fatalities by rail- 
way accidents in the United States and the 
principal countries of Europe, which, without 
explanation as to conditions, and so on, 
afford such an easy text for the arraignment 
of American railways: 


NUMBER OF KILLED By RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


Other 

Year Passengers Employees Persons 

United States....1901 282 2,675 5,498 
United Kingdom. 1go1 158 565 554 
(a) Germany..... 1901 92 493 295 
(a) Prance....... 1900 94 314 270 
BSMARI GS, soon Secs 1899 64 367 765 


(a) Exclusive of suicides, of which in Germany in 1901 there 
were 258 fatal and 14 unsuccessful. 


The returns of injured have been disre- 
garded as affording absolutely no common 
ground for comparisons because there is nce 
fixed standard as to what constitutes an injury. 
In the United States and England scarcely 
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any injury is too slight to escape the notice 
of the statistician, whereas on the continent 
officials have to be confronted with dis- 
membered limbs before they take cognizance 
of the fact that ‘‘someting haf happened to 
Ole,’’ as a fellow Swede remarked after he 
had picked up the hat, coat, legs, arms, and 
headless trunk of his companion, strewn 
along a quarter of a mile of track, where Ole 
had been caught trespassing by a locomotive. 
Even in England the statistics persistently 
used for invidious comparison with our long 
roll of injured suppress no less than 11,635 
of the 18,375 victims really injured by and 
about the British railroads. 

Next to the seeming excess of fatalities on 
the American railways in the foregoing table, 
the American reader must be at a loss to 
understand 158 deaths credited to the 
United Kingdom in the very year when he 
has been confronted with the British boast 
that not a single passenger met his death in 
that country through railway train accidents. 
That boast was only possible by excluding 
all kinds of accidents to passengers except 
those directly due to collisions or derailments. 
Even thus, that no passenger was killed must 
be attributed to Providence and not to human 
foresight, for the report for the twelvemonth 
shows that 476 passengers were injured in 
accidents to trains, including ‘‘fifty-one colli- 
sions between passenger trains or parts of pas- 
senger trains; fifty-five collisions between pas- 
senger trains, parts of goods trains or mineral 
trains, light engines, etc.; sixty-five cases of 
passenger trains leaving the rails, and 211 
cases of trains running through gates at level 
crossings (sic) or into other obstructions.”’ 
In the United States no less than 110 passen- 
gers were killed in collisions and derailments, 
leaving only 172 against 158 in the United 
Kingdom whose deaths were due to other 
kinds of railway accidents. The comparative 
British immunity from serious collisions may 
be traced to the fact that 12,272 miles, or 
more than half of its total mileage, is double 
track, while the high cost of construction 
($270,755 per mile, to only $57,006 in the 
United States) accounts for the freedom from 
fatal derailments. It must come as a shock 
to American readers who have been led to 
believe that there are no grade crossings in 
England to be told that no less than sixty- 
seven persons were killed there while ‘‘ passing 
over railways at level crossings.’ 


’ 


IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 
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And now let us consider the condition and 
circumstances prevailing in the United States 
that modify, if they do not entirely confute, 
the conclusions from the figures in the 
foregoing table. In the first place, there is 
the enormously greater mileage of American 
railways, as shown in the following table: 


RAILROAD MILEAGE IN 190! 


Umated Seats 4s eteis Sosa eine oo 195,561 
Winited Kine. 25.6 .ca ete soe dea 22,078 
Srotg 0b 0 a ee rr . *34,167 
| hie Ce ae ec ce a ere 23,701 
Russiain Barope: i... 6a 6 ce es 26,698 
PPT OP Enero Se lak bebe ela ss 176,174 


(*) Including 1,276 miles of narrow gauge. 


Probably the first impression gained from 
this table is that there are almost twice as 
many miles of railroad in the United States 
as in the four other countries combined. 
This confronts us with the reassuring fact 
that with almost twice the mileage the number 
of passengers killed in America in 1901 was 
only 282 to 408 in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Russia. From this 
point of view the difference in the fatalities 
on American and European railways is well 
shown in the following table, giving the 
number of deaths of employees as well as 
passengers per 1,000 miles: 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE KILLED PER 1,000 MILES 


Passengers Employees 
United States: ....4.. 05.554. 1.44 13.6 
United Kingdom.......... 2.16 25.6 
GORIRARYS 288 2 iS 05:56 dich wiohcs 2.609 Lad 
PGANCE GS hint 'ecb oh wate Sema 3.96 53.2 
JS ee a 2.39 Ta9 


When the comparison is made on passengers 
carried alone, the showing on its face is not 
so favorable to American railways, as appears 
by the following table of the number carried 
for one killed: . 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS CARRIED TO ONE KILLED 


United'States. ...c45 060. a cn 2,153,469 


Wmted Kingdom... 0.2.2.8. e ines 7,420,000 
RSET os sos/cleieainb Hie eww ie aed led eiad wey 9,778,000 
GRC d Cignavnea cai snd Ch RG AO oO eA 4,821,000 
LBM eh es 5 eo teresa ay alo ay hatelinstir a: a) es a 1,444,000 


But here again the adverse story of the 
figures almost disappears, except as to 
Germany, when the distance passengers are 
carried is taken into the computation. In 
the United States the distance of the average 
railway journey is almost thirty miles (28.58); 
in England it is scarcely ten miles, while in 
Germany it is fifteen miles, in France twenty- 
one miles, and Russia sixty-five miles. 
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In the United States, where alone the 
statistics on this point are tabulated, the 
passengers carried one mile for one killed 
were 61,537,548. For those carried ten 
miles the figures would be 6,153,754, which 
does not compare so unfavorably with the 
British figures. 

Turning now to the fatalities among 
employees, where the United States on the 
surface appears to occupy such an unenviable 
preéminence, the actual conditions prove that, 
all things considered, railway employment is 
not so disproportionately hazardous here. 
Per mile, as we have already seen, it is not as 
great as in any of the other countries except 
France. There are two other tests by which 
it should be judged—the number of employees 
and the task they perform. These are 
shown in the following table: 


THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND TONS OF 
FREIGHT MovepD 
United States..... 


1,071,169 1,089,226,440 


United Kingdom. .. 440,347 416,053,441 
Germany... .....- 322,060 359,348,290 
PUBMCE. oo Soc se 251,971 126,829,723 
SoS ae ee aa 414,152 130,300,000 


As the average haul per ton in the United 
States is 251 miles against only sixty in Great 
Britain, the ratio of fatalities accompanying 
the moving of America’s enormous freight 
business is actually less per ton-mile than 
under the highly organized and denser con- 
ditions of transportation prevailing in Europe, 
outside of Russia. 

It is not necessary, neither would it be 
profitable, to discuss the relative number of 
“other persons”’ killed and injured in railway 
accidents in the United States and Europe. 
Out of a total of 5,498 fatalities to other 
persons reported to our Interstate Commerce 
Commission, no less than 4,601, or eighty-five 
per cent., are classed as trespassers. In the 
United Kingdom the proportion is seventy- 
seven per cent., while in Germany and France 
they deal so summarily with trespassers on 
railroad property that comparatively few 
of them, except deliberate suicides, are left 
for the trains to kill. 

More persons in America are killed on or 
about railway tracks and property whose 
deaths are due to their own negligence or 
misconduct than meet their death through 
the fault or want of due precaution on the 
part of railways or their employees, as the 
following table, confined to passengers and 
other persons, shows: 
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ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN RaiLtway ACCIDENTS 





For year ending June 30, 1901 Killed Injured 
Falling from trains, locomotives or 
oe RAPER oy 5 og Senor ee eee 518 1,109 
Jumping on or off trains, locomo- 
SAVES ONCats 66564 urs) 5 Saas ss 576 2,307 
Struck by trains, locomotives or cars 
At highway crossings. ......... 831 1,354 
PE BUAMONSS 6 )o-4.c) 6 ewes 63 wo 399 897 
At other points along track... .. 2,905 1,744 
ADIMIER ICR SES och Sig eae sence ea st sas a logs 304 1,672 
From accidents unconnected with 
movement of trains (including 
CANPIDVEES) «<6 50% Sake asco 3 227 20,093 
DNSUAN sc¥ex Son erie tea ees 5,760 29,176 


The number of persons killed at points on 
the railway track, other than at stations and 
railway crossings, is a startling reminder of 
the indifference of the average American to 
the danger of being where he has no legal 
right or necessity to be. 

From the foregoing review it is clear that, 
hazardous as railway employment every- 
where is, it is no more so in the United States 
than elsewhere when all the circumstances 
of the vast territory, enormous traffic, great 
distances and nervous temperament of our 
people are taken into consideration. More- 
over, there is gratifying proof in official 
statistics that it is proportionately less 
dangerous now, so far as preventable by 
rules and safety appliances, than it was a 
decade ago. 

But there is one fruitful cause of accidents 
in connection with the operation of American 
railways that is beyond the reach of Safety 
Appliance acts, block signals, automatic 
couplers, and all the regulations that con- 
servative managers can adopt—the restive- 
ness of the American people under restraint 
of any kind. Similarly, familiarity with 
their work breeds in the American railway 
employee not caution, but contempt for 
its perils. Bravado and recklessness com- 
bine to make him indifferent to rules for 
his safety until the fatal day comes when 
the chance is taken once too often and 
another ‘daring man is added to the roll 
of killed or injured in the railway service. 
Even the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine 
admits ‘‘the fact that many railway em- 
ployees are almost criminally  careless.”’ 
If the trespassers and the disobedient could 
be eliminated from the list of ‘‘ other persons’”’ 
and “‘employees”’ who yearly fall victims to 
railway accidents, there would soon be an 
end of the odious comparisons made about 
the mortality due to our railway accidents. 





























ZIONISM 


AND THER PUTURE OF 


THE 


JEWS 


THE SIXTH ZIONIST CONFERENCE GRAPPLING WITH POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


— A PASSION 


FOR PALESTINE THE JUDAIC ROMANCE — THE 


TENDENCY 


TOWARD DENATIONALIZATION AND THE HOPE OF RENATIONALIZATION 


ISRAEL 


N August the Sixth Zionist Congress met 
at Basle, and gathering strength with 
the years, and quickened by the horrors 

of Kishineff, this international Jewish parlia- 
ment, numbering envoys from ‘the four 
corners of the earth,’’ for the first time 
grappled with practical political proposals 
for the solution of the Jewish question. 
Delegates of South African millionaires took 
counsel with representatives of the rich 
American Jewry, and with these modern 
spirits conferred caftaned rabbis from 
Russia and sages from India and Persia. In 
the mere coming together of such an assembly 
the promised regathering of Israel is already 
literally accomplished. Eighteen centuries 
of dispersion have not succeeded in breaking 
the cohesion of the race; eighteen centuries 
of exile have not eliminated the passion 
for Palestine. 

Here, surely, is a phenomenon unique in 
history. It may be profitable to examine 
briefly into the causes and conditions of this 
apparent miracle. 

I 

There is a many-sided symbolism in the 
dramatic picture of Jochanan ben Zakkai 
escaping from Jerusalem in a coffin, what 
time Titus and, his legions hovered at the 
gates of the Holy City. For Jochanan bore 
in his own breast the seeds of the future, 
and saved Judaism from the fall of the Jewish 
State. The zealots of nationality preferred 
to meet the conquering Roman with grim 
suicide; Jochanan founded a school at 
Jamnia, under the protection of Titus. That 
disentanglement of religion from a locale 
which Jesus had effected for the world at 
large was in a minor degree effected, a genera- 
tion after Him, for the Jews themselves by 
the mailed hand of Titus and the insight of 
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the prudent sage. Possibly Jochanan had 
already outgrown ‘“‘the burnt offerings”’ 
which tied Judaism to the Temple; he may 
have felt already that Israel’s greatness was 
spiritual, belonged to a category of force that 
could not, and should not, be measured 
against Rome’s material might. However 
this be, his reconstruction of the Synhedrion, 
even in the absence of the hewn-stone hall 
of the Temple for it to meet in, and the 
subsequent conversion of the substantial 
sacrifices into offerings of prayer, made the 
salvage of Judaism more spiritual than the 
original totality. The unifying centre was 
no longer geographical, and the Jews became 
‘“‘the People of the Book”’ in a far profounder 
sense than when they were the people of a 
soil, too. The law was never so obeyed in 
Bible times as it was when the record of these 
times became the all-in-all. 

But this transformation was not achieved 
in one generation, nor without violent reac- 
tions. Scarce half a century after Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, the great rebel, Bar-Kochba 
(Son of a Star), beat back for a time the whole 
might of Rome, even the great general, 
Severus (hastily summoned from his task of 
quelling the less important revolt in Britain). 
And in the monstrous régime of religious per- 
secution by which Hadrian avenged the diffi- 
cult suppression of the uprising, the trans- 
formation of Judaism might well have been 
into paganism. 

Nor was the transformation 
spiritual Judaism ever effected radically. 
Two reactionary influences remained. Pales- 
tine still retained a certain authority over 
the Diaspora. Babylon soon asserted itself 
as the peer of Jerusalem, and later, with the 
movement of history and the great teachers, 
the spiritual hegemony shifted to Spain, to 
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Cairo, to Poland. But underneath all this 
flux Jerusalem was still the Holy City. 
Secondly, the literary ritual substituted for 
the literal sacrifices did not profess to be 
more than a temporary necessity. The stub- 
born national spirit clung to the hope of 
glorious restoration. Rachel wept for her 
children, and comforted herself by the 
belief that they were not dead, but sleeping. 
As little as possible was changed of a jliturgy 
enrooted in the Holy Soil, and thus it came 
to pass that in the narrow, sunless, stony 
streets of European ghettos shambling stu- 
dents and peddlers offered metaphorical first- 
fruits in ingenious lyrics, and celebrated the 
ancient harvest festival of Palestine in pious 
acrostics. Never was there such an example 
of the dominance of the word. Life was 
replaced by Literature. What wonder if the 
love of Zion grew mainly literary, so that 
even the passion of a Jehuda Halvei for 
Palestine has been dubbed more of the pas- 
sion of a troubadour for a visionary mistress 
than a patriotism with its roots in reality. 

Fantastic and factitious though this love 
of Zion was, yet, supplemented by escha- 
tological superstitions, it made Jerusalem still 
the mystic City of God, still the capital of 
the Millennium, still the symbol of Israel’s 
misery and Israel’s ultimate regeneration. 
And, to this day, in the ghettos of New York 
and Philadelphia, the ‘‘messenger of Zion”’ 
may be met on the trolley car, going his 
rounds, collecting the humble cents which 
enable graybeards to pore over moth-eaten 
Talmuds in the Holy City. 

Thus, although Jerusalem has remained 
throughout the entire Christian era in the 
hand of foreign conquerors, the Jews’ have 
always retained some sense of being colonists 
whose mother city was in Asia. Some day it 
would be their own city again—but in God's 
good time, in a whirl of miracles! Hence, 
except under the ephemeral inspiration of 
pseudo-Messiahs, Zionism was never a matter 
of practical politics: it was a shadowy, poetic 
ideal, outside life; a romantic reminiscence. 
Old men went to Jerusalem to die—not to 
live. Its earth was imported—but to be 
placed in coffins. In practice, Jews have 
always been ardently attached to the country 
of their birth, and if they have seemed to 
remain apart, Ezra and Nehemiah are largely 
responsible, those zealots (more Mosaic than 
Moses) who stamped out marriages with other 


peoples, even when the strangers accepted 
Judaism. The very rabbis of the Talmud 
could not endorse this principle of compulsory 
mutual intermarriage, yet in practice it 
became the rule, and an institution designed 
in the fifth century before Christ to preserve 
the religion served in the Dark Ages of 
Christendom to preserve the race. Religion 
and race have, indeed, come to seem one and 
the same thing. And against this people, 
already doubly cut off from mankind, the 
Christian raised his material wall of 
separation, and created the ghetto. 

But the ghetto fell at last, and separatist 
legislation tottered, and emancipation brought 
another development. With the liberal move- 
ments of the eighteenth century, Jews began 
to form part of the general life. The 
aspiration for Palestine was felt to be incon- 
gruous, even as a far-off religious ideal. 
Again it was proclaimed—by Moses Mendels- 
sohn this time—that Judaism is larger than 
a land: that its future realm must be that of 
spiritual conquest. But in America, whither 
this doctrine spread in its broadest form, it 
was not followed by its logical outcome—by 
marriage outside the faith and the welcome 
of converts. Jewish life in the United States, 
instead of becoming expansive and spiritual, 
has drawn itself together in secular clubs. In 
Australia, on the other hand, where ortho- 
doxy is still the professed creed, outside 
marriage has become frequent. In Germany, 
the notion that modern Judaism and 
Christianity are not very far apart has led 
many to baptism. A large minority every- 
where—cultured, or rich, or callous—has 
succumbed to the general indifferentism of 
the modern world. 

Thus, today Israel is face to face with a 
menace of disintegration more formidable 
than the legions of Titus. 

To read the history of Israel is like reading 
a romance of perilous adventure written in 
the first person. Again and again the hero 
may be divided from death by a _hair’s 
breadth, yet we know that he will always 
come through safely, since is he not here, 
narrating’? During the thirty centuries or 
so of his national existence, Israel has been 
perpetually stumbling on the verge of the 
abyss of annihilation, yet always he Has 
recovered his footing. But Israel’s serial 
is ‘‘to be continued,” and who can say it 
will not ‘‘end happily” after all? 





























II 

As the century of Israel’s disintegration 
closes, however, a new phenomenon meets 
our astonished eyes. It is ‘‘Zionism.’’ 

Zionism, in its latest official exposition, 
aims at securing a public legally assured 
home in Palestine for those Jews who are 
unable or unwilling to assimilate. It is not 
the movement that George Eliot’s Mordecai 
dreamed, nor that which Rabbi Mohilewer of 
Russia initiated. The advent of Doctor 
Herzl has stamped Zionism with ‘‘modernity.’’ 
In the Austrian journalist’s first published 
scheme of a Jewish State, indeed, Palestine 
played’ no necessary part. Herzl, whose 
instrument of national regeneration is the 
bank, for dealing with the Sultan and sub- 
sidizing the selected immigrants, was never, 
despite the date of his advent, fin de siecle 
(which seems to imply a certain flippancy), 
but prophetically twentieth century. He 
would, if it were possible, lead back his people 
to Palestine by the moving sidewalk of the 
Paris Exposition. Withal a charming, mag- 
netic, even poetic personality, a more diplo- 
matic and domesticated Lassalle. 

But the deeper issues and sequels of the 
movement will develop themselves with the 
material success, and the present leaders 
might quite conceivably be swept away by 
spiritual floods they have themselves let 
loose. The Orthodox Jewish Congregational 
Union of America, at the convention of 
June 8, 1898, while maintaining that ‘‘the 
restoration to Zion is the legitimate aspira- 
tion of scattered Israel,’’ likewise declared, 
‘we reaffirm our belief in the coming of a 
personal Messiah.’”’ The agents of political 
Zionism—men like Max Nordau, or Man- 
delstamm, the great Russian oculist, or 
Marmorek, of the Pasteur Institute—can 
no more control the religious future of 
Judaism than they can control the mystic 
interpretation which Christendom would 
put upon their success. Men are only 
instruments. And each ‘must do the work 
he sees to hand. 

At present, though orthodox rabbis are 
working amicably with ultra-modern thinkers, 
the movement is political, and more indebted 
to the pressure of the external forces of perse- 
cution than to internal energy and enkindle- 
ment. Yet in truth could any but a political 


cause unite the Jew of the East with the Jew 
of the West? 


And, viewed merely on its 
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prosaic side, Zionism is by no means a vision- 
ary scheme. The aggregation of Jews in 
Palestine is only a matter of time—already 
they form a third of its population—and it is 
better that they should be aggregated there 
under their own laws and religion and the 
mild suzerainty of the Sultan than under 
the semi-barbarous restrictions of Russia or 
Rumania, and exposed to recurrent popular 
outbreaks. True, Palestine is a ruined coun- 
try, and the Jews are a broken people. But 
neither is beyond recuperation. Palestine 
needs a people; Israel needs a country. If, in 
regenerating the Holy Land, Israel could 
regenerate itself, how should the world be 
other than the gainer? In the solution of the 
problem of Asia which has succeeded the 
problem of Africa, Israel might play no signifi- 
cant part. Already the colony of Rishon le 
Zion has obtained a gold medal for its wines 
from the Paris Exposition—which is not 
prejudiced in the Jew’s favor. We may be 
sure the spiritual wine of Judea would again 
pour forth likewise—that precious vintage 
which the world has drunk for so many 
centuries. And, as the scientific activities 
of the colonization societies would have 
paved the way for the pastoral and com- 
mercial future of Israel in its own country, 
so would the rabbinical sing-song in musty 
rooms prove to have been but the un- 
conscious preparation of the ages for the 
Jerusalem University. 

But Palestine belongs to the Sultan, and 
the Sultan refuses to grant the coveted 
Judean Charter, even for dangled millions. 
Is not this fatal? No; it matters as little as 
that the Zionists could not pay the millions, 
if suddenly called upon. They have collected 
not two and a half million dollars. But 
there are millionaires enough to come to 
the rescue once the charter was dangled 
before the Zionists. It is not likely that 
the Rothschilds would see themselves 
ousted from their familiar headship in 
authority and well-doing. Nor would the 
millions left by Baron Hirsch be altogether 
withheM. And the Sultan’s present refusal 
is equally unimportant because a national 
policy is independent of transient moods 
and transient rulers. ~.he only aspect that 
really matters is whether Israel’s face be or 
be not set steadily Zionward—for decades, 
and even for centuries. Much less turns 
on the Sultan’s mind than on _ Doctor 
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Herzl’s. Will he lose patience? For leaders 
like Herzl are not born in every century. 
III 

Apart from its political working, Zionism 
forces upon the Jew a question the Jew 
hates to face. 

Without a rallying centre, geographical or 
spiritual; without a Synhedrion; without any 
principle of unity or of political action; 
without any common standpoint about the 


old Book; without the old cement of dictory 
laws and traditional ceremonies; without 
even ghetto walls built by his friend the 
enemy, it is impossible for Israel to persist 
further, except by a miracle—of stupidity. 
It is a wretched thing for a people to be 
saved only by its persecutors or its fools. As 
a religion, Judaism has still magnificent 
possibilities, but the time has come when- it 
must be denationalized or renationalized. 


FEATS OF MODERN RAILROAD 
ENGINEERING 


GREAT MOUNTAINS TUNNELED THROUGH AND PRECIPITOUS CHASMS 
BRIDGED — THE RESOURCEFULNESS NECESSARY TO THE SUCCESSFUL 
ENGINEER WHOSE DAY’S WORK IS TO ACCOMPLISH THE IMPOSSIBLE 


BY - 
HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


HEN a certain transcontinental 
railway determined to make 
Puget Sound its western ter- 


minus it found the barrier of the Cascade 
Mountain in its path, and the problem was 
to pierce it. Longer tunnels had been built 
elsewhere, but never had one been considered 
in such an inaccessible region and on such 
a short time-limit. The railway was con- 
vinced that a man could be found who 
would undertake the task. 

When the bids were opened the man was 
found. His name was Bennett, and he 
guaranteed to deliver the tunnel within 
twenty-eight months, and at a figure con- 
siderably below those of his competitors. 
He was derided by all save the railroad 
company... The company told him to go to 
work. It was in New York City, the 21st 
of January. Three thousand and odd miles 
away, at a spot in a region desolate and 
remote from civilization, a tunnel two miles 
in length was to be constructed in a trifle 
more than two years. 

Bennett’s first act was to telegraph an 
assistant in the West to gather a force at once 


and clear a road to. get the machinery on: 


the ground; then he ‘purchased and shipped 
an equipment consisting of engines, water- 
wheels, air-compressors, boilers, exhaust 
fans, two complete electric arc light plants, 


fully equipped machine-shop outfits, miles 
of steel rails, three dozen air drilling machines, 
two locomotives, two sawmills, two tele- 
phone outfits, and tons of steel drills and 
other supplies. 

This large plant reached the end of the 
rails in time, and then came the ques- 
tion of transporting it to the scene of 
operation. From the end of the railroad to 
the mountain-side was a distance of eighty- 
two miles, which included a rise of 3,700 feet. 
For the entire distance, until the mountain 
range was gained, the course was over hills, 
through valleys, across streams, and much 
of the way along an untraveled route. The 
only means of transportation were wagons 
and sleds. 

As an example of the difficulties Bennett 
and his little army confronted, for the last 
fifteen miles before ascending the Cascade 
Range the mud was so deep, as the result 
of a thaw, that it was impossible for the 
double teams to haul the wagons, which 
sank to the hubs in the mire. Planks had 
to be brought from sawmills, miles in the 
rear, and laid down lengthwise in front of 
the wheels of each wagon of the train. As 
fast as the train passed over the planks they 
were hauled to the front and laid down 
again. The wagons were hauled over these 
planks by blocks and tackle, the rope tied to 
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the end of the wagon-tongue and a team 
attached to the other end, while the men 
guided the wagons on the planks. By this 
means all the heavily loaded wagons of the 
train were worked along over the fifteen 
miles of miry road at the rate of about one 
mile a day. 

These difficulties passed, the ascent of 
the mountain began and the obstacles to 
the journey were increased. Snow was 
encountered so deep that it was necessary to 
improvise sleds from small fir trees, and 
transfer the loads of heavy machinery from 
the wagons to these sleds. So difficult and 


\ \ 





tractor offered a bonus to the men engaged 
in drilling. In spite of this inducement the 
task proceeded slowly, and it was only by 
the greatest effort that the daily average 
of excavation was maintained. Toward the 
end money flowed like water. No expense 
was spared. The contractor and his imme- 
diate assistants scarcely slept. 

On the eighth day from the time set for 
completion the drilling forces in the headings 
met at a point about midway of the tunnel, 
and twenty-four hours later the excavation 
was at an end—just seven days before the 
expiration of the contract time. With all 


THE MONITOR AT MOUNTAIN CREEK WASHING DOWN GRAVEL FOR THE FILL 


perilous was the new road, running along 
gorges 500 to 1,000 feet deep, and precipitous 
mountain-sides where it was impossible for 
the teams to haul the loads, that the blocks 
and tackle had to be again used for hauling. 
When the machinery was finally set up on 
the site of the tunnel, six months of the 
twenty-eight allowed under the contract were 
gone, and Bennett had expended $125,000. 
There was grave need of haste, and work 
was carried on every day and night in the 
year, and at both ends of the tunnel. This 
required four shifts and a monthly pay-roll 
of $30,000. To stimulate the work the con- 


the haste and all the drawbacks, the two 
working forces met in the centre of the two- 
mile-long tunnel with an error of only a 
fraction of an inch. 

Today there are more than 200,000 miles of 
railway tracks in this country, and each ten 
miles represents an engineering achievement. 
There are tunnels and bridges, revetments 
and cuts, built under all conceivable condi- 
tions and at a total cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. There does not seem to be 
any obstacle too great to be overcome by that 
little body of silent, modest, earnest workers 
we characterize merely as railway builders. 





























How many of us can call to mind the name 
of the engineers who projected and built 
that marvel of engineering, the Oroya 
Railroad of Peru, which reaches an eleva- 
tion of more than 15,000 feet above sea- 
level, a height at which it is difficult to 
generate steam. The two Americans who 
constructed this road, Messrs. Meiggs and 
Thorndike, were considered crazy when 
they proposed it. 

It was necessary to carry the roadbed for 
miles through galleries cut in the solid face 
of the rock, and the workmen engaged in 
cutting the galleries were in manv cases 
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possible only by the liberal use of the “V 
switch”’ or ‘‘switchback.’’ In one instance 
on the Peruvian railroad it was found neces- 
sary to construct a switchback in the side 
of a mountain, the train heading in on the 
lower level and backing out through an 
upper tunnel almost exactly above. The 
cost of the Oroya Railroad, when com- 
pleted, was $43,000,000, or $311,594 a mile, 
making it one of the most costly roads 
in existence. 

The annals of railroad construction are 
filled with instances of unforeseen obstacles. 
During the construction of the Guatemala 





THE COMPLETED WORK 


lowered in cages from the cliffs above. 
More than sixty tunnels had to be cut in 
the course of construction, one, the famous 
Galera Tunnel, one and one-half miles in 
length, the highest engineering project 
of its kind on earth. 

It is on this road that the signal achieve- 
ment of constructing a lofty steel bridge con- 
necting two tunnels was accomplished. In 
building this bridge, which spans a crevice 
575 feet wide and hundreds of feet deep, 
it was necessary to lower all material 
from the top of the cliffs by wire cables. 
The whole stupendous task was made 





AT MOUNTAIN CREEK 


Central Railroad, which was built by American 
engineers, between the port of San José on 
the Pacific coast to the capital of the country, 
Guatemala City, a distance of seventy- 
three miles, a broad sheet of water called 


Lake Amatitlan was reached. One _ side 
of the lake was mountainous and_ the 
other low-lying, but made up of very 


treacherous volcanic earth. It was decided 
to try the mountainous side first, and a 
tunnel was begun. 

After boring a short distance, probably 
seven hundred or eight hundred yards, it was 
noticed that the temperature began to increase 


a 
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amazingly. Finally it became so hot in 
the borings that the navvies refused to 
continue. Then some one connected with 
the construction pointed out that the lake 
was midway between two volcanoes about 
twenty-five miles apart. 

‘““There must be a subterranean connection 
between them,” decided the chief engineer, 
‘‘and we almost penetrated into one of the 
vents. We will try the other side.” 

The rails were laid along a surface broken 
up with little steam-jet crevices until a spot 
was gained where the two shores of the 
lake were not more than a thousand feet 





THE “JAWS OF DEATH” AND THE REMARKABLE 
STONE RAILROAD BRIDGE 


apart. Gravel and earth were brought in 
quantities, and in the course of time a 
causeway connected the two shores. 

“We will lay the rails the first thing in 
the morning,’’ announced the chief engineer, 
when the last shovelful of earth had been 
thrown down. That night there was a 
slight earthquake shock, but as such things 
were not unusual nothing was thought 
of it. The following day at sunrise, as the 
chief engineer was leaving his bunk, one of 
his foremen rushed up in great excitement. 

“The fill, sir,” he cried, ‘it’s gone. The 
whole causeway has disappeared.” 





When the engineer reached the spot he 
saw nothing save the placid surface of the 
lake. Of the thousands of tons of earth 
and rock that had been dumped into the 
water, not an ounce remained in sight. 
Soundings were made from a boat and a 
depth of sixty feet was reached. Sixty 
feet was the depth of the water before 
commencing the fill! 

“This looks uncanny,” said the engineer. 
‘‘Where has all that earth gone?”’ 

He borrowed more boats from the neigh- 
boring town of Esquintla and made a thorough 
sounding of that part of the lake. His 


, 
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LOOKING THROUGH A TUNNEL ON THE OROYA 
RAILROAD 


efforts resulted in the discovery of a ridge 
extending between the two shores at the 
spot he had selected for the building of the 
causeway. It was the only shallow place 
in the whole body of water, and there was 
no other way out of it; so the filling-in process 
was repeated. Again the embankment dis- 
appeared, and it was not until the third 
filling had been completed at a cost of many 
thousands of dollars beyond the original 
estimate that a permanent wav was estab- 
lished. It still exists. 

It is possible that the building of few 
railroads has called for greater skill than 
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the transcontinental Canddian Pacific. There 
is published in connection with this article 
a photograph of the ‘Jaws of Death,” a 
famous bridge on the mountain division of 
the road. It wasa triumph of that marvelous 
skill which makes every railroad builder an 
inventor when need be. The railroad had 
reached a spot on the Fraser River where it 
was necessary to skirt the edge of a rocky 
mountain. It was impossible to build along 
the top, and equally impossible, because of 
recurring floods, to construct on the level 
of the river. Only one thing was left—to 
cut a ledge along the face of the cliff 
itself: As an engineering task, this was 
simple enough, being merely a question of 
drilling and blasting, but half-way along the 
mountain-side was a deep cleft in the living 
rock which extended from the summit to 
the river. The cleft was hundreds of feet 
wide, and almost as deep, and it presented 
an engineering problem that nonplussed the 
staff of the construction corps. 

A wooden trestle was thrown across, and it 
fell under the weight of a construction train. 
Then another bridge was started, and Sir 
William, then plain William C. Van Horne, 
an American railroad builder, who had been 
called upon to construct the road, was sent 
for. He devoted a day to the problem, and 
then started the masonry bridge, which 
still endures. 

Another example of ingenuity is the method 
adopted in replacing old wooden trestle 
bridges with permanent structures. In the 
Rocky Mountain district are numerous ravines 
which are spanned by trestles because of the 
time limit of construction, and also because 
of the great cost of transporting steel bridge 
material across* the continent. When it 
became desirable to replace these wooden 
trestles, a division superintendent of the 
road, who was himself an engineer and who 
had assisted in the building of several roads, 
suggested filling in the most important 
ravines. He was laughed at. 

“Why, man, it will take all the cars we 
have to transport the gravel, and it would 
cost a fortune,’’ objected the chief engineer. 

The division superintendent had worked 
out the problem before making his suggestion, 
and he quietly replied: 

“It will not be necessary to haul gravel 
to fill up the ravines. We can get the 
material on the spot.” 
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‘“‘How would you shovel it? It would 
take an army of men.”’ 

“It can be done with a dozen,” was the 


division superintendent’s startling reply. 

After enjoying the chief engineer's ex- 
pression of astonishment for a moment, he 
explained: 

‘It can be done by hydraulic power. We 
can take the Mountain Creek trestle, for 
instance. It will be a simple matter to 
make a temporary dam up the mountain- 
side and with the force of water thus obtained 
use a monitor on the side of the hills-at each 
end of the trestle. The gravel can be sluiced 
down wooden conduits and terraced up from 
the bottom of the ravine. The cost will be 
small, and only a short bridge span will be 
needed.”’ 

The plan appeared so feasible that, after 
it had been duly considered, an appropriation 
was made by the Board of Directors and the 
work begun. It will be seen by the accom- 
panying photographs that the division super- 
intendent’s idea was thoroughly practicable. 
It is simply another instance of ingenuity 
and brains properly applied. 

Today there is a road building between 
Chile and the Argentine Republic that 
possesses some very interesting points of 
construction. It is called the Trans-Andine 
Railroad, and it will extend, when completed, 
from Mendoza, Argentina, to a small town 
in Chile. In its course it will pierce the 
Andes by a tunnel in many ways one of the 
most remarkable ever built. The road, 
which is narrow gage, is of ordinary con- 
struction until it reaches the foot of the 
mountain. Then it ascends through a gorge, 
with the aid of a cogged rail, until it reaches 
the limit of elevation. Then it enters the 
tunnel, which by reason of a necessary sharp 
descent is built in spiral or corkscrew shape, 
crossing under itself, until the Chilian side 
of the Andes is reached. It is expected 
that the road will be ready for traffic in two 
years. It was begun as far back as 1887. 

Mount Tamalpais has long been famous as 
the only lofty mountain in the immediate 
vicinity of San Francisco, and in time it was 
decided to construct a road to its summit 
for the benefit of pleasure seekers. No 
little ingenuity was necessary in solving the 
engineering problem to make a_ possible 
ascent, and the task was only accomplished 
by a remarkable series of long reaches and 
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gradual ascents up the sides of the largest 
cafions, and finally by a _ succession of 
loops, popularly known as the bow-knot. 
Coming up out of a cafion it has crossed, 
at the head, the road sweeps to the west, 
turns to the east, making another end to 
the bow, then quickly turns backward 


and downward to rise and complete a 
second bow, during which it proceeds 
on a regular grade to the summit, from 


which the traveler looks directly down. 


upon the winding and circuitous track 
which has solved an exceedingly difficult 
problem in mountain climbing. 


“REFORM” RESULTS IN NEW YORK 


HOW THE TAMMANY “SYSTEM” 


ADMINISTRATION—DECENCY AND 


LAPPED OVER INTO MAYOR LOW’S 


ECONOMY FINALLY SECURED— 


THE CHANCES OF THE REFORM PARTY IN THE NEXT ELECTION 


EDWARD LOWRY 


O know what the present reform 

administration of New York City 

has accomplished toward the. puri- 

fication of the city, the condition to 

which the municipality was brought under 
Tammany must be roughly sketched. 

The carnival of vice and open crime began 
as soon as the newspaper bulletin boards an- 
nounced Van Wyck’s victory on election night. 
I was assigned by a newspaper to go through 
the ‘‘Tenderloin”’ shortly after midnight on 
that night and describe the revelry of the 
“world of graft.’’ Pickpockets, “flimsy” 
men, bunco operators, ‘‘strong-arm’’ men, 
thieves, touts, and all the flotsam and jetsam 
that prey, had come out in the open, cfowding 
the drinking-places, and jubilating in thieves’ 
slang. Low resorts and dives that had been 
running in the shadow tore down their 
screens and lighted up, filled with men and 
women, drinking. 

After the new administration was installed 
the city was given over to the plunderers. 
Vice, protected by the police, flourished and 
throve. Disorderly houses opened in every 
part of town. In the notorious “Red Light” 
district on the East Side, where the “‘cadet”’ 
system was instituted, conditions were un- 
speakably vile. Young girls were enticed 
from their homes, or under pretense of mar- 
riage were abducted and forced to lead lives 
of shame, the proceeds going to the “‘cadets”’ 
who had seduced them. Girls were lured 
from their homes in the country in neighbor- 


ing States and kept imprisoned on starvation 
diet until they obeyed the demands of their 
jailers. Gambling houses were run almost 
as openly as hotels, and where the night life 
of the town is centred they outnumbered 
them. More than once, walking up Broad- 
way in the evening after the theatre, I was 
accosted by ‘‘runners’’ for the houses, carry- 
ing business cards containing the street 
number, and, in some cases, the name of 
the proprietor. 

The presentation of one of these cards was 
sufficient to guarantee entrance to even the 
veriest stranger. The inspection at the outer 
door was of the most casual character. A 
horde of Western ‘“‘crooks’’ and gamblers 
invaded the town because of the reports of 
the notoriously ‘‘easy graft.’’ Afterward, 
when District Attorney Jerome began raiding 
these houses and confiscating the gambling 
devices, he found that in nearly every case 
the ‘“‘layouts’” had been “‘fixed’’ and the 
players had no chance against the “house.” 
The various games of chance, as conducted, 
were simply refinements on highway robbery. 

It was a matter of common knowledge ail 
this time that the police under the noto- 
rious Devery were exacting tribute from every 
form of vice, and in turn guaranteeing pro- 
tection from interference and arrest. Devery 
was Chief of Police in Van Wyck’s adminis- 
tration, a vulgar graduate policeman, sus- 
pected of connivance at the “system” of 
blackmail, and held accountable for it. 
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A curious and significant commentary on 
what may be called the fickleness or lack of 
stability of public opinion in New York 
City is afforded by contrasting the present- 
day estimation in which Devery is held and 
the attitude of the great body of citizens 
before Mr. Low was elected. Through the 
preélection period the fat-necked ‘‘Big Chief” 
was held up to public execration as the 
personification of all that was vile and evil 
in the city life. He was considered one of 
the most dangerous and harmful of men. 
Nothing was too bad to say about him and 
not find willing believers. He never talked 
then.. Since he has been deprived of his 
possession he has talked incessantly on every 
topic of local interest that has held the 
attention of New Yorkers longer than a day. 
He has proved the possession of a pretty 
mother-wit, and shown himself to be some- 
thing of a buffoon. Despite his past record, 
this has gained him admirers. His fight for 
admittance to Tammany has been given 
an undue amount of publicity, and he is 
generally regarded with a surprising toler- 
ance, though Tammany, despite his election 
to the Executive Committee, refuses to 
admit him. It may be that the voters 
recognize that he has put himself in a 
position where he can never do any more 
harm to their interests. 

The partnership of the police with crime was 
reduced to such a science that it became 
known as ‘‘The System.” ‘‘The System”’ 
protected police officers who from time to time 
were caught in derelictions of duty by any one 
of the various societies for the suppression of 
vice. All of the gambling and disorderly 
houses paid a certain sum on opening and a 
fixed sum each month thereafter. The rates 
were as fixed as the tariff, and were uniform 
throughout the city, showing that blackmail 
was not the individual caprice of the precinct 
commander. Corruption and _ dishonesty 
prevailed on every side. The city and its 
defenseless citizens were plucked like pigeons. 
The excise laws were openly violated. Nearly 
every saloon-keeper kept open on Sunday 
and after the legal closing hours; every 
one that did paid blackmail to the police. 
From an ingrained fear of the police this 
blackmail is still paid to a less extent all over 
Manhattan Island. 

Finally these intolerable conditions led to 
the formation of the Fusion movement and 
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Though corrup- 
tion had tainted nearly every department of 
the city government, the fight was centred on 
the corruption of the police and the personali- 


the election of Mayor Low. 


ties of Devery and Richard Croker. Devery 
was driven into retirement after a bitter 
contest in the courts, and Croker left the 
country to take up his residence in England. 
To give an account of Mr. Low’s steward- 
ship, three departments vitally affecting the 
welfare of citizens may be considered: the 
Police, Charities, and the Health Depart- 
ments. First the Police: 


i. 


Mr. Low called Colonel John N. Partridge 
from Albany to become the Commissioner 
and executive head of the force. His previous 
record in Brooklyn had been a good one, but 
it soon became evident that he was not strong 
enough to deal with the conditions that con- 
fronted him. His term of office was a lament- 
able failure. Inspector Adam A. Cross, a 
suave and plausible man and a “‘pal”’ of 
Devery’s, was the real head of the force. He 
quickly got Colonel Partridge’s confidence 
and seemingly veered him from point to point 
at will. Devery continued to be the real 
power. Every evening the higher police of- 
ficials went to him at his headquarters at ‘‘ The 
Pump”’ for instructions and advice. Citizens 
and newspapers impatiently demanded of 
the administration the promised reforms. 
Nothing was done. Mr. Jerome, whose per- 
sonality and whose aggressive fight had done 
more than any other one thing to bring 
success to: the reform ticket, was raiding 
gambling houses almost nightly, but to no 
general practical avail, since he did not have 
the active support of the police. The old 
Devery henchmen continued to command 
the important precincts. The System was 
untouched, and the revenues from blackmail 
were not decreased. 


After twelve months of futile service, 
Colonel Partridge, under the pressure of 
public opinion, resigned. Critics of the 
administration were by thi® time pre- 


dicting an easy victory for Tammany in 
November, and the foes of Reform were 
jubilant. 

Since the appointment of General Francis 
V. Greene to succeed Colonel Partridge 
the tide has turned again. General Greene 
is an ex-army officer, and he took hold 








briskly. Then inspectors and captains were 
shaken like dice in a box. They were 
made to realize for the first time that a 
new order of things had come in Mulberry 
Street. In brief, he has broken the back- 
bone of ‘‘The System,’’ and made an organ- 
ized system of blackmail impossible. There 
has not been time to eradicate the evil, 
but the morale of the force has been improved 
immeasurably. 

The eleven district inspectors now have 
their offices in their districts, instead of 
twelve or fifteen miles distant, as was formerly 
the case in some instances, and are held 
directly responsible for wrongdoing in their 
jurisdiction. The ‘‘wardmen”’ (306 in num- 
ber), most of whom acted as collectors for 
their captains, were remanded to patrol duty 
and transferred to different precincts. No 
captain can promise protection now because 
he is liable to be transferred at any time. 
All of the old Devery captains who have not 
been dismissed or allowed to retire have been 
sent to unimportant posts. The detective 
bureau has been reorganized. The officer 
first selected (Inspector Brooks) failed to 
accomplish anything, and was relieved from 
the work so summarily as to open the eyes of 
the detectives. 

Since January 1st two inspectors (one of 
them the suave Cross), four, captains, one 
sergeant and forty-one patrolmen have been 
dismissed from the force. Two inspectors 
and fifteen captains have considered it wise 
to retire. There has been a corresponding 
increase in efficiency. 


II. 


As showing the calibre of the men at the 
head of the Health Department under Tam- 
many, it is related that a reporter who went to 
Commissioner John B. Sexton with a pamphlet 
by Robert Koch, the celebrated German 
specialist on tuberculosis, was greeted with 
this inquiry: ‘‘Who the h 1 is Kotch, 
anyway?” Michael C. Murphy, who preceded 
Sexton, was of the same type. 

The ‘‘graft’’ from the department was said 
to be worth $1,500,000 a year, one of the 
most corruptly profitable of the branches of 
the municipal government. Under Doctor 
Lederle it is generally conceded that this 
department has been thoroughly reformed 
and blackmailing suppressed. As showing 
the economies effected, this table of the 
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cost of supplies for the department may be 


of interest: fic Bier 
1900 1902 
2-quart fountain syringes....... Perdoz. $18.00 $9.18 
Common drinking glasses........ ro ee 95 -29 
10-gal. water coolers............ Each 10.00 6.00 
1-64-in. white rubber tubing..... Per lb. 4.00 2.25 
MIND 5 ate ae ead pus uoaek Per ft. .93 .40 
Eight-foot ash oars............ Per pair 3-75 r44 
16-in. electric fans... .....6..3... Each 29.66 14.00 
Galvanized netting............. Sq. ft. 12 .024 
Portiand cement... .... 6.csscess Per bbl. 4.75 2.50 
EDAOOt TOWMDONE  x6.0ns Ss ocak ws Each II0.00 47.50 
ROBB os 556.2 pas oivisis's ss ails s weces Per lb. .08 .05 
eS | a eae ae mor .30 .16 
RpMMNEE RR MNONGE c 6 5 'e se :orera 3 = 9 613 a aye ree 1.30 .40 
Elix. iron, quinine and strych.... Per gal. 4.50 2.30 
NE NR c.g coh CASE Nels . Per lb. 2.25 1.60 
3-in. steam tube cleaner........ . Each 7.50 3.00 
Phenacetine tablets, 5 gr........ Per M. 14.50 9.05 
Lit. 


In the Department of Public Charities 
superfluous employees have been discharged, 
the embezzlement of funds stopped, the 
gruesome ‘undertakers’ trust”’ broken, and 
other scandals eradicated. In fine, as much 
as possible has been done to put the affairs 
of the city on a business basis. Economies 
have been effected in nearly all the depart- 
ments. The city’s borrowing capacity has 
been increased and many public improvements 
undertaken. Probably the most valuable 
asset of the administration is the belief of the 
citizens that their money is not being stolen 
or wasted and that crime will be punished. 
For this last belief District Attorney Jerome 
is responsible. He has fairly revolutionized 
the office by getting rid of old indictments 
and making it possible for persons without a 
“pull” to get justice. 

The liquor traffic is the snag on which most 
reform administrations come to grief, and this 
is particularly true in New York. Mayor 
Low’s vague attitude on the enforcement of 
the excise laws, and his speech about ‘“‘the 
extreme of law being the extreme of injustice”’ 
very nearly worked havoc with his own craft 
in the early days of his administration. 

The administration was committed to 
Sunday closing of saloons, but seemed loath 
to enforce it. This absence of a definite 
policy demoralized the police. There was 
plenty of adverse criticism from the friends 
of Mr. Low, and even to-day the liquor 
dealers as a body are aritagonistic, it 1s 
believed, to the present administration, though 
they sell just as much liquor on Sunday as 
they ever did. The trouble with most reform 
administrations is their lack of practicability, 
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and this is a fault that was found with Mr. 
Low’s at first. Some of his heads of depart- 
ments took a long time to settle down to 
business. They were full of Utopian schemes. 
Mr. Lindenthal, the Bridge Commissioner, 
made himself the laughing-stock of the town 
by an apparently inexhaustible multiplicity 
of schemes for relieving the daily crush of 
traffic on the Brooklyn Bridge during the 
“rush hours”’ in the morning and evening. 
Nothing of any real value ever came of 
any of them. 

Mr. Low has made at least one other 
(besides Colonel Partridge) very unhappy 
appointment. The Fire Commissioner, Mr. 
Sturgis, lost public confidence after the trial 
of Fire Chief Croker, a nephew of Richard 
Croker, of Tammany, which was a travesty 
and a farce in the way it was conducted. It 
had an unfortunate effect on the public mind 
in that Croker was popularly considered 
a badly treated man. In other respects, 
too, Mr. Sturgis has shown himself, in the 
opinion of competent observers, unfit to 
be in charge of this important department. 
It is charged. that by a plentiful injection 
of “practical” politics and favoritism in 
promotions and the enforcement of disci- 
pline he has badly demoralized the men 
under his command. He has been publicly 
and sharply called to account by Comp- 
troller Grout for alleged illegal practices in 
awarding contracts without allowing public 
and competitive bidding. He scraped clear 
on this charge, though acknowledged to be 
guilty of a ‘“‘technical” violation of the law. 
His unsatisfactory record in office will be 
one of the burdens of the Fusion forces in 
the coming fall election. Citizens do not 
regard with much patience even ‘“‘technical”’ 
violations of the law by a reform official. 
They have to bear a much closer scrutiny 
than Tammany office-holders, for the reason 
that more is expected of them. 

Mr. Cantor, who was elected President 
of the Borough of Manhattan on the ticket 
with the Mayor, does not stand forth lumi- 
nously as the type of man who would put 
municipal reform and civic ideals before 
personal aggrandizement, and some of his 
official actions have not been conducive 
to his continuance in office by the suffrage 
of friends of reform. His removal of the 
Superintendent of Buildings without appar- 
ent rhyme or reason, except some mysterious 
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“pressure”? brought to bear on him, and the 
appointment of a young man (who, because 
of his business as a contractor and builder, 
was unfit) who, at the time this is written, 
has not been able legally to qualify for the 
office, was a blow at the prestige of the reform 
administration. As a former Tammany man, 
his professions of belief in Fusion principles 
are still regarded with skepticism in some 
quarters. The conduct of his office has not 
been above reproach in minor matters, and 
the charge of “playing politics’’ rests con- 
stantly at his door. As far as the future 
may be foreseen now, it is improbable that 
his name will appear on the Fusion ticket to 
be nominated before the November election. 

Because Mr. Low is not, in the political 
phrase,a ‘“‘mixer,’’ and has not the elements 
in his character nor the experience that 
make for great personal popularity, and 
because he is known to but a comparatively 
few men of a (broadly speaking) isolated 
class, it is difficult to say what the voters 
think of him personally. Though he has 
been, in one capacity or another, more or 
less in the limelight of publicity for a number 
of years, few New Yorkers have anything 
but a vague idea (colored by prejudice) of 
his personality. 

He is undoubtedly looked upon as an 
eminently sane, safe, and conservative man; 
not brilliant nor imaginative in the sense 
of large conceptions, but a trusted agent 
capable of doing the work that comes to his 
hand with thoroughness. His very serious- 
ness has appealed to the quick sense of public 
humor, and he has had to endure some 
good-natured jibes and jests from a public 
that seeks an opportunity for flippancy. 
His academic life as president of Columbia 
fostered these traits of seclusion and the 
attitude -of mind that inevitably results 
from being looked up to as the fount of 
authority and wisdom by a body of students. 
The schoolmaster, no matter how glorified 
his position, in his public utterances insensibly 
gives the impression of handing down irrevo- 
cable decisions. One of two men listening 
to Mr. Low making a campaign speech 
turned to his companion and said, ‘““That’s 
a mighty poor argument he’s giving us.” 

‘*He’s not arguing; he’s telling you,’’ was 
the response. 

But, on the whole, Mayor Low has made 
a distinctly good impression. He has never 
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been regarded more favorably than just 
now. He has shown an understanding and 
appreciation of the needs of the city since 
the first months of indecision and hesitation, 
and without showing any surpassing ability 
his administration has been one of progress 
and many real and effective reforms. His 
renomination seems practically assured. 
Through simple honesty and economy he 
has accomplished many things, and in case 
of reélection will undoubtedly do more. 

So much is expected of a reform adminis- 
tration in New York that its venal faults are 
made to stand out prominently because of the 
close scrutiny to which it is subjected. These 
items may be put to the credit of the present 
reform administration: A cleaner and more 
healthful city, with better kept parks and 
streets, projected and accomplished public 
improvements, including docks, bridges, 
small parks, street signs, free baths, and 
buildings; a more efficient and better or- 
ganized police force; the breaking of the 
system of police blackmail; almost total 
suppression of gambling, a better enforce- 
ment of the building and tenement laws, 
keeping immoral women off the street to 
a large extent, the closing of many no- 
torious resorts, cleaning the town of crooks, 
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and, on.the whole, making New York a 
more desirable place to live and do business 
in than it was before. The mistakes of the 
reformers have been tactical. Those that 
will count in November have been made in 
handling the excise question. 

What the chances are for two years more of 
reform it is almost too early to’say. The 
reputable element of the community, if not 
wholly satisfied with the present order of 
things, still prefers honesty to dishonesty, 
and will support Mr. Low for reélection. If 
the moral element can be wrought up to a 
proper state of indignation in New York, the 
‘“‘grafters’’ can never carry an election. The 
unaccountable apathy of the friends of reform 
after carrying the city has in the past usually 
resulted in Tammany coming into power 
again at the succeeding election. 

One factor that will make for success this 
year is the very complete organization the 
Fusionists have brought into being. There 
is no longer any doubt that the only way to 
beat Tammany and keep the city clean is to 
combine every element and class opposed to 
that organization. The present era of reform 
in New York, and the prospects for its con- 
tinuance, should cheer and encourage every 
lover of good government in the United States. 


CHARLES FRANCIS MURPHY— 
TAMMANY’S NEW RULER 


THE PASSING OF RICHARD CROKER’S POWER—HOW A MAN MUST WIN 
HIS WAY TO TAMMANY HEADSHIP—THE STORY OF MURPHY’S RISE 


BY 


FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


HE chances of a victory at the polls 

| for good city government in New 

York this fall depend to a great 

degree on the leadership of Tammany Hall; 

and for this reason the leadership of Tammany 
is a subject of national concern. 

Two things are required, first of all, of 

any man to become the recognized leader of 

Tammany Hall. He must come up from 


the ranks: and he must be a silent man. 
To remain leader he must win the local 
elections in New York City. 


The elections 


won, he must parcel out the spoils offices 
for subordinate leaders, jobs of various 
kinds for the more lowly workers, contracts 
for the inner circle that finances and controls 
the organization. He must crush any rival 
in his own camp. If he fails in any of 
these, Tammany sweeps him aside, and a 
new leader who has “slashed his way up 
from the stoke-hole to the quarter-deck ”’ 
assumes control. 

Tammany has a new leader now facing 
the crucial test. He has come up from the 
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ranks, and he is uncommonly silent. He 
is Charles Francis Murphy, for ten years the 
leader of the ‘‘Gas House”’ district, as the 
Eighteenth Assembly District is called, and 
for nearly twenty years its real power. 

There is no doubt that Murphy is in com- 
plete control of Tammany today. If he 
wins the coming municipal election he will be 
intrenched in power more completely than 
Richard Croker was. In his brief term of 
leadership he has played a better game for 
perpetuating his rule than Croker ever played, 
and, like so many rulers of Tammany, he 
is approaching the supreme crisis of his 
leadership with the lightning of municipal 
scandal playing about his head. 

The first thing that Murphy did that 
Richard Croker never did, and probably 
never dared to do, was to destroy, or make 
it possible for him to destroy, democratic 
representation in the councils of the organi- 
zation. Murphy’s hatred of ex-Chief of 
Police Devery, whose unsavory record as an 
office-holder did more to defeat the last 
Tammany ticket than any other element 
of Van Wyck’s administration, is responsible 
for this; the State primary law makes it in- 
cumbent upon Tammany to accept any man 
elected to the membership of its General 
Committee. It does not, however, require 
Tammany to accept as a member of its 
Executive Committee a man duly chosen 
from the General Committee to represent a 
district. Therefore, although Devery was 
regularly elected to the Executive Committee, 
Murphy threw him out, and the courts have 
upheld him thus far on a technicality. 

Then Murphy had a resolution passed 
which makes the Executive Committee self- 
perpetuating, or, rather, Leader Murphy 
self-perpetuating. No member of the new 
Executive Committee can serve until his 
credentials have been approved by the 
retiring committee. In cases of rejection 
or ‘“‘non-selection,’”’ the retiring committee 
selects for the next committee. The County 
Committee is supposed to go through the 
form of indorsing this to make it fully legal. 
By that process, any district leader, no 
matter if his election is unanimous, may be 
tossed aside as Devery was. Croker never 
was so high-handed. 

Next, Murphy abolished the celebrated 
Finance Committee, whose chairman, through 
his control of the money, was the leader of 
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Tammany. Croker was chairman of that 
committee. Murphy had a resolution passed 


declaring in so many words that he was the 
leader. Then came another innovation. The 
treasurer of Tammany, John McQuade, died. 
Murphy had his intimate friend, Frank 
O’Donnell, a man who was a corporal rather 
than a captain, who lives only a few doors” 
from Murphy, and who is his creature abso- 
lutely, made treasurer. Murphy, however, 
is the real treasurer and the man who holds 
the money-bag of Tammany—and, according 
to the Tammany code, what possibilities lie 
right there! No books are kept; no reports 
are made. 

Murphy is really concentrating Tammany 
Hall into his own district, placing it abso- 
lutely in his own grasp, to remain there 
until he loses an election and his power. 
But he is going a step further, if he can. 
He has admitted more than once that he 
would like to nominate Congressman George 
B. McClellan for Mayor this fall, unless such 
a nomination should imperil Tammany’s 
success. McClellan will not be named if 
such a course shall seem to endanger Tam- 
many’s chances of victory. The reason why 
McClellan was first in Murphy’s thought as a 
Mayoralty candidate is plain. He lives in 
Murphy’s district, and ever since he has been 
in public life has bowed absolutely to 
Murphy’s wishes. If he should be elected 
Mayor, there can be little doubt that Murphy 
will be the real Mayor, just as Croker was 
the real Mayor in Van Wyck’s term. Murphy 
will then have concentrated not only the 
power of Tammany Hall, but also the 
power of control of municipal affairs, in his 
own district. 

Charles Francis Murphy is forty-four years 
old, tall, of athletic frame, with steel-gray 
eyes, and a mouth that shows on his clean- 
shaven face intense determination. He is 
rated, probably correctly, as a millionaire. 
He was born in the ‘“‘Gas House’’ district, 
in the neighborhood of Avenue A and Twen- 
tieth Street, on the East Side, and has had 
only a common school education. Probably 
he is not as illiterate as Croker, but he has not 
yet revealed those remarkable mental quali- 
ties that made Croker a born leader of men. 
Murphy is a graduated saloon-keeper. He 
had four saloons, got rich, gave up the 
business, took the only municipal office he 
ever had—that of Dock Commissioner, under 
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Van Wyck—and was not long in getting 
richer. His friends say it was a legitimate 
increase of wealth, and his enemies have not 
yet dared to assert otherwise openly. 

He wears a dress suit comfortably, and, 
in his later days, has made his way repeatedly 
into a corner of Delmonico’s with Tammany 
politicians and leading sporting men. He 
cares little for social life, nor has he put on 
airs by buying an expensive residence uptown. 
He never affected attendance at the Demo- 
cratic Club in Croker’s prosperous days, 
when ‘‘The Club” was headquarters for the 
Tammany politicians. He went there when 
necessary, but he preferred to stand on a 
corner in his district at night, and to receive 
the politicians of his district. His charities 
have been many, and the Reverend Doctor 
Rainsford has praised him openly from his pul- 
pit. Murphy has played politics almost from 
the very day he became a saloon-keeper. He 
is temperate, unobtrusive, silent. He knows 
every trick of the politician’s art. He has 
even dared to bolt Tammany, and has brought 
it to terms. He never shirks responsibility 
in a fight, and his friends say he never lacks 
courage. He is steadfast to his friends, he 
was a dutiful son to his parents, and he 
cared for them and his brother’s children 
when a protector was needed. At his 
request, Congressman McClellan appointed 
one of his nephews to West Point and another 
to Annapolis. The Congressman thereby 
committed a grievous party sin, according 
to many Tammany men, by not throwing 
open the appointments to competition and 
“giving the poor boys a chance.”’ Murphy 
will hear from this in the fall’s campaign. 

Murphy has always put his brothers and 
relatives in office and has secured contracts 
for his friends. A select coterie has grown 
rich with him. Just as he has reached his 
greatest distinction, the leadership of Tam- 
many Hall, grave scandals in the Dock 
Department under Van Wyck’s administra- 
tion have been disclosed, affecting his repute 
and likely to embarrass Tammany Hall. 
Leases of piers at ridiculously low figures 
were granted to Tammany contractors and 
to figureheads, and contracts at high prices 
to the extent of millions were given out 
without public bidding. One excuse of 
Murphy is that he was ill when a large part of 
this was done. Another is that the city 
ought not to expect ‘‘ more than five per cent.” 


income on its property, the corollary being, 
of course, that Tammany men should get 
the rest. 

Like Croker, Murphy fought his way io 
petty political leadership in his youth with 
his fists, He left school early and went to 
work in the Roach shipyard near his home. 
The surroundings were rough, and the boys 
of his own age were tough. By brute strength 
he won their leadership. On Sundays he 
showed his athletic prowess by playing 
catcher on a baseball team on the “‘ Big Lot” 
running along the East River from Eighteenth 
to Twenty-first streets. He was the best 
ball-player of the gang. He was boss of the 
nine, and his political predilections were 
shown by the name selected for the team. 
They were called the Senators. 

Eddie Hagan, Murphy’s political leader 
in the district until he died in 1892, played 
on the team. The team went up the State 
and won trophies, and one of these, won from 
Syracuse, ornamented a Murphy saloon for a 
long time. Young Murphy had a chance 
to become a professional ball-player. He 
preferred to become a power in his own 
neighborhood. He was also a famous oars- 
man, and one Sunday, when a crew from the 
neighborhood were to row the well-known 
Biglin brothers on the East River, and tens 
of thousands were out to see it, ‘‘ Tecumseh,” 
the stroke of the East Side boys, was taken 
ill—drugged, his partizans said—and Murphy 
stepped into the boat, stroked it, and won 
the race. Great was the fame of Charlie 
Murphy thereafter. 

Tired of the rough shipyard work, this 
industrious, thrifty fighter and hard worker 
sought a job as a driver on the “ Blue Line ”’ 
cross-town street-cars, that still run their 
jolting ways in his neighborhood. His 
younger brother, John, later an alderman, 
brought him his dinner in a tin pail every 
day, and Charles paid strict attention to his 
work and saved up $500. That was the 
turning-point in his career. He had helped 
to form a social club called the Sylvans— 
they spelled it Silvians in their primitive way 
—and he had kept up his baseball interest. 
He opened a saloon on Nineteenth Street 
near Avenue A, and upstairs he had the club- 
rooms of the “Silvians.” He sold a good 
glass of beer and a bowl of soup for five 
cents. He wouldn’t allow women in his 
place. He had hundreds of friends in the 
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dock workers, shipyard workers, gas-house 
employees, and street-car men. 

Every one liked Charlie Murphy, the 
East Side athlete, quiet, resolute, game, and 
true to his friends and to his neighborhood. 
That saloon business began in 1879. Pros- 
perity came. Hagan and he went into 
politics. In 1883, Murphy had two saloons. 
Hagan had been ‘“‘turned down”’ by Tammany 
Hall for a third term in the Assembly. He 
asked ‘Silent Charley’? what he should do. 
After a long period of thought, during which 
the lines of his face hardened, Murphy 
replied, ‘‘Run independent.” And Hagan 
did, Murphy really managing his campaign. 
Murphy beat Tammany Hall, but he said 
he never would do it again. 

Still the saloon business prospered and the 
political firm of Hagan and Murphy pros- 
pered with it. Murphy was the steadying 
hand; Hagan was the ‘‘mixer’’ and money- 
spender. The belief is general that Murphy 
supplied the money. By 1890 Murphy’s 
four saloons were in full blast and he was 
rich, a power in his neighborhood, and a 
coming giant in Tammany. Hagan grew sick 
in 1892. Dying, he spoke of the Tammany 
leadership for the “Gas House”’ district. 
“Elect Charlie’ were his dying words, and 
Murphy became the actual leader of the 
district of which he had been the real power 
for ten years. 

In his quiet, effective way he rolled up a 
Democratic majority more consistently, per- 
haps, than any of the other district leaders. 
“Democratic vote, 6,000; Republican vote, 
1,500,” is the way it runs in the “‘Gas House ”’ 
district year after year, not counting, of 
course, the years of political upheavals. 
He kept standing on the corner at night, 
getting places for his friends and strength- 
ening himself inside the party. Croker's 
word was law with him. Then came the 
Van Wyck election. Murphy had reached 
a place where he could demand an office for 
himself. 

Murphy asked for a Dock Commissioner- 
ship. That field was the richest in spoils in 
Van Wyck’s gift. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of work under a vast system of dock im- 
provements, set in motion by the Strong 
administration, was to be done. The Dock 
Commissioners in many of their transactions 
were a law unto themselves. Murphy was 
strong enough to be made_ treasurer. 
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Now, Lewis Nixon wanted the place 
Murphy got. Asa ship-builder and a student 
of the needs of the commerce of the City of 
New York he had some high-minded notions 
that he could be of worthy public service to 
Tammany and to the city. He wished to 
lift some of the burdens that were handi- 
capping New York as a port. But Croker 
decided that Murphy, the graduated saloon- 
keeper, would make a better Dock Com- 
missioner for Tammany than Nixon, and 
undoubtedly he was right. 

Whether there was anything criminal in 
the Murphy Dock Board's transactions it 
is for the courts to decide, if the matter 
comes before them. It has been charged 
that more than $3,000,000 of contracts were 
given out at exorbitant prices without public 
letting; that long-term leases of public piers 
were given away to Tammany men for a 
mere song, insuring various favorites profits 
of from $10,000 to $50,000 a year with 
scarcely more effort than to take in the money; 
that Tammany ‘‘dummies’”’ were put into 
many firms that obtained the plums; that 
Murphy’s own relatives, some of them being 
in office, reaped a large profit from these 
contracts. And it is not denied that 
Murphy’s own wealth increased rapidly 
during his term of office. He and all his 
friends say that it was by legitimate specu- 
lation, and that his hands were clean. 

The disclosures of what at best might 
be called Tammany mismanagement of the 
Dock Department were of such grave 
importance that even Murphy had to break 
his silence in June last. He gave out a 
carefully prepared statement, the gist of 
which is this: 

‘‘As to escaping criticism by leasing piers 
to the highest bidders, I want to say that it 
would never do in the world, as it would 
open the way to endless blackmail. A man 
might build up a big coal business and then 
when his lease was expiring a rival might 
come along and threaten to outbid him for 
his pier.”” [One would think that a business 
man would take such a risk into consideration; 
at any rate, the pier is the city’s, not the business 
man’s.] ‘‘That would not be fair. The city 
should not, in my opinion, make more than 
five per cent. on its property. It is 
all nonsense to talk of my giving treasurer’s 
orders on my own responsibility. The law 
requires a unanimous vote on these, and it 
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was always had, although there are isolated 
cases where the names of but two of the 
three commissioners were signed to the 
orders.” [An important admission]. 

The fact remains that by the time the Low 
administration came in, Murphy, through 
the distribution of patronage, had made 
himself one of the foremost leaders of Tam- 
many Hall. Almost up to the last minute 
of his office-holding, he went on parceling 
out favors where they would do the most 
good. Before Tammany went out of power 
another man had risen to unusual prominence 
among the leaders. He was Timothy D. 
Sullivan, now Congressman, and familiarly 
known as ‘‘Dry Dollar.’’ He is a man of 
more cunning than Murphy, and he has 
more suavity. He is an attractive man 
personally. He had gradually obtained con- 
trol of the great Tammany stronghold, the 
Lower East Side. That belonged to him as 
much as the general leadership belonged to 
Croker. 

When Croker came from England to 
manage the Shepard campaign, Sullivan was 
nearly strong enough to overthrow Croker. 
He waited for Croker to make the first move. 
Croker had to come to him, and Sullivan 
practically dictated the nominations of 
Tammany in the campaign. Murphy saw 
the way things were going. A strong friend- 
ship, amounting to an alliance, sprang up 
between him and Sullivan. The leader that 
had Sullivan’s support would become the 
teal leader of Tammany. Sullivan was not 
strong enough to capture the place for him- 
self. He did not want it. The leader that 
had his support, with a powerful backing 
of his own, could not be overthrown. Murphy 
secured this and became leader. Sullivan 
let him do it. Some persons think that 
Sullivan, therefore, is the real leader of 
Tammany. Murphy, however, has outgrown 
that situation. 

It was, therefore, by a process of strict 
Tammany evolution that Murphy became 
leader. The leadership of Tweed, Kelly and 
Croker came in the same way, although the 
conditions varied. Twice within ten years 
had Richard Croker attempted to appoint a 
new leader of Tammany, ignoring the fact 
that the leadership of Tammany is a growth. 
The first was John Sheehan, schooled in all 
the devious ways of practical politics, able 
and adroit. Sheehan became more or less 


arbitrary. A good many truths and a good 
many lies were told to Croker about him, 
and Croker came from England and in a 
rage swept him aside. Sheehan had not 
come up from the ranks, and did not last. 

Chagrined by his defeat when Low was 
elected Mayor, Croker planned a startling 
coup on his enemies in Tammany Hall, 
who, he thought, had brought him a second 
time to such an embarrassing position. He 
appointed another leader, Lewis Nixon, 
highly educated, cultivated, the best ship 
designer in America if not in the world, 
regarded generally as clean as Roosevelt’s 
‘*hound’s tooth.”’ Nixon, although a believer 
in the spoils theory, was also a relentless 
advocate of purity and honesty in public 
life. He had not come up from the ranks, 
and neither did he possess the other requisite 
of Tammany leadership, silence. He took 
charge when there was absolute depression in 
Tammany’s ranks. For months, night after 
night, he went out among the Tammany 
men, instilling courage into them and 
drawing young men into the organization. 
Letters by the thousands from young 
men came to him. He thought he was 
secure in his place. The Tammany leaders 
let him run his course of preaching a 
new gospel for Tammany and of draw- 
ing in young men, and then, when the 
psychological moment arrived, tried to pitch 
him out. By taking advantage of a techni- 
cality in the Tammany Hall constitution, 
Nixon could have beaten his foes, but he 
would not rule by such methods, and he 
quit in utter disgust. 

Then came the Tammany regency of 
Murphy, McMahon and Haffen: ‘‘Sport,” 
“Two Spot’ and “Joke,” as ex-Chief of 
Police Devery called them. Public ridicule 
had a large part to do with the passing of the 
regency, but the fact that Tammany Hall 
must be ruled by one man was most potent in 
bringing about a change. Murphy, as the 
survival of the fittest, stepped into control 
by the grace of Sullivan, Haffen and himself. 

There has been one test of Murphy’s 
leadership, but it was not thorough. In 
1902 Tammany gave Coler an unprecedented 
plurality of votes for Governor. At first it 
was declared that Murphy had proved his 
claim to the leadership. Upon examination, 
however, it was seen that Coler had polled 
in New York County only 6,700 more votes 






























than Stanchfield had polled two years before. 
Forty thousand Republicans had stayed 
away from the polls in New York City in the 
Coler campaign, and thereby hangs another 
story. With everything in Coler’s favor, 
with the young men that Nixon had brought 
into the ranks, with many of the bolting 
Democrats in the days of McKinley voting 
the regular ticket again, Murphy had made 
Tammany only 6,700 votes stronger, scarcely 
the normal party growth, in two years. It 
was seen that the Coler vote added no new 
laurels to Murphy, and left him where he was 
and where he must remain until the municipal 
election this year. 

When Croker resigned his leadership to 
Nixon he said to the latter privately: 

“TI am getting timid. People come to me 
and ask me questions about finance and other 
public matters of which I know nothing. I 
cannot answer these questions. Tammany’s 
leader should be able to do so. No man can 
lead Tammany successfully hereafter unless 
he does so. Conditions have changed, and 
Tammany must change with them.” 
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No one will assert that Murphy can dis- 
cuss public questions which Croker could 
not. Murphy will not agree with Croker that 
Tammany’s leader need discuss public ques- 
tions. He will admit that Tammany has 
changed and must change with the times, 
but his belief is that in one respect it has not 
changed and must never change, and that 
is in respect to its traditionary purpose of 
securing office and the spoils of office for its 
followers. 

Youthful and energetic, Murphy is fear- 
less where Croker was timid. Tammany 
with Murphy has changed to the extent 
that it is necessary for the leader to 
out-Croker Croker in retaining control of 
Tammany. Croker ruled by force of his 
genius; Murphy must rule by craft and 
cunning. He has found it necessary to 
destroy Democratic ideals in order to secure 
his place. The coming election will deter- 
mine whether he is to keep it and whether 
Tammany is to have a Czar more autocratic 
than any by which it has ever before in its 
long and eventful history been ruled. 


ARE RICHES DEMORALIZING 
AMERICAN LIFE? 


HOW WEALTH IS EXPENDED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR RECREATION 
AND PLEASURE—THE INCREASE IN YACHTING, AUTOMOBILING AND 
HORSE-RACING—SARATOGA—THE EFFECT OF LUXURY ON OUR PEOPLE 


BY 
RALPH D. PAINE 


of the Newport colony that “‘it 

devoted itself to pleasure regardless 
of expense.” He was gently corrected by 
the late Colonel Waring: ‘‘ What these people 
really do is to devote themselves to expense 
regardless of pleasure.’’ An unprecedented 
era of prosperity, with a very epidemic of 
millionaires whose expenditures are marked 
by a prodigal ostentation and a swiftly 
increasing pace of luxury in the style of 
living, as typified by Newport, the social 
rivalries, and the diversions of the rich, have 
caused foreboding. The rich have even 
been said to have no morals. Such sweeping 
charges, however, lack facts to bulwark them, 


NEWSPAPER correspondent once said 





though the question whether the growth of 
luxury is sapping our national vigor is worth 
investigation. In considering the sensational 
growth of luxury in American life, however, 
one must avoid the pitfall of assuming that 
luxury is always wealth wasted and the com- 
mon fallacy that all ‘‘lavish spending is good 
for business.”’ 

Out-of-door sport and recreation have 
become elements of social life in the United 
States only within the last twenty-five years. 
Wholesome recreation for the masses of 
the well-to-do was fostered in its infancy by 
the wealthy class. Golf, laughed at at first 
as a foible of Anglomania, was soon dis- 
covered by an army of workers who needed 
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just such recreative exercise. Its growth 
has been phenomenal. At present there are 
1,122 organized clubs for golfing in the United 
States, including the country clubs, equipped 
with facilities for the sport. For golf clubs 
and balls $2,000,000 are spent annually, and 
in 1902 American golfers used 1,800,000 balls, 
a trifling but impressive detail of statistics. 
The club-houses, equipment, and the land used 
for golf courses represent investments of 
$20,000,000. It is far from sound doctrine 
that this wealth would have been better 
spent in building scores of factories and in 
giving employment to thousands of persons. 
There can be too many factories for the 
demands of consumption, but there can never 
be a. surplus of health and vigor in the 
working community. 

Twenty years ago the total outlay for 
equipment in baseball, tennis, rowing, etc., 
was only $2,000,000, whereas last year 
$10,000,000 worth of sporting goods were 
sold. Yachting is considered a rich man’s 
pastime, a luxury which, in homely phrase, 
“fairly smells of money,” yet for every 
costly yacht placed in commission a score of 
smaller craft are built and enjoyed by those 
in humbler circumstances. The economist 
says that the steam yacht is a wasteful 
extravagance. However, the yachting 
industry in itself gives employment to many 
thousands of well-paid men, and the pastime 
heightens the social efficiency of the yachts- 
men in increased health, without enforcing 
burdensome or noxious labor on others. 
Moreover, during the war with Spain many 
yachts and their owners were of service to 
the navy. It is true, also, that the “captains 
of industry,” with millions of employees 
dependent upon their business efficiency, find 
in yachting a recreation positively healthful. 
Twenty-five years ago the sight of two steam 
yachts at one time in New York harbor was 
distinctly sensational. 

More than $50,000,000 is invested in the 
fleet of American pleasure craft, and of this 
total nearly $40,000,000 is in steam yachts. 
The approximate annual cost of wages, 
maintenance, repairs, and insurance may be 
placed at $6,000,000. The 5,000 men 
employed about three months earn $1,500,000 
while they are afloat, and to feed them costs 
steam yacht owners an average total of 
$2,500 a day. It has become easier for an 


owner to rent a first-class steam yacht than 
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to get a tenant for a costly summer estate, 
and the demand has increased so rapidly 
that a charter for a first-class steam yacht 
will command from $5,000 to $20,000 a 
month, exclusive of all charges for keeping 
the boat in commission. 

It would be an easy matter to mention 
twenty-five American steam yachts whose 
aggregate value is $10,000,000. The mil- 
lionaire’s standard of living has increased 
in the maintenance of his yacht, as well as 
in his homes on shore, and a yachting item 
of $100,000 a year is included in the budget 
of a modern Midas. One of them said 
recently that he reckoned on a cost of $1,000 
a day as long as his yacht was in commission, 
and another claimed to have spent $150,000 
for the maintenance of his 270-foot yacht 
last year. 

Sir Thomas Lipton spends $1,000,000 to 
race for the America’s Cup, and the syndicate 
for the defense spends as much again to 
prepare for the struggle. Up to the year 
when the 7/uistle came across the Atlantic, 
it is doubtful whether the cost to one side 
in these matches had ever been more than 
$50,000. 

The automobile must be viewed from a 
different point of view. It is a luxury which 
the rich man has brought within the reach 
of the moderately well-to-do. It will soon 
be ranked among the conveniences, if not 
among the necessaries. In 1898, there were 
not thirty automobiles in America. In the 
first six months of the following year the 
companies formed for the manufacture of 
automobiles in the United States had a total 
capital of $388,000,000. The beginnings of 
the pastime and of the industry were inspired 
by the importation of machines by the very 
rich. Before 1900, or within three years 
after the introduction of the pastime, eighty 
establishments in the United States were 
building machines of 200 different types. 

So much is heard of the automobile in 
racing, fast road performances, and reckless 
scorching, that the sport overshadows the 
pastime. But for every mile driven by the 
high-powered auto sportsman twenty are 
covered by owners who seek recreation and 
the quiet pleasures of road travel. On 
August 1st nearly 7,000 automobiles were 
licensed in the city and State of New York, 
with a total value of upward of $20,000,000. 

There can be no dispute as to the whole- 





























some effects of the pastime. Moreover, the 
owners of automobiles are doing more for 
good roads in the United States than any 
other influence in the community. 

It is going outside the facts to make a 
case against automobiling as a demoralizing 
luxury. The handful of men who set the 
pace in raising the costliest standard of 
living do not stop at outlay in automobiling. 
Perhaps a dozen men own more than one of 
the most expensive foreign cars and maintain 
elaborate auto stables. But the sensational 
outlay of a few millionaires is an inconsider- 
able feature of the growth of automobiling. 

Polo and riding to hounds are classed as 
sports of the rich, and polo cannot become 
popularized because of the cost. They are 
manly sports, foes to weakening dissipation 
or a soft manner of life, and cannot be said 
to demoralize the sons of rich men. The 
recent appearance of polo in university life 
is not an unmixed blessing, however, tending 
as it does to assail the democracy of the 
campus. As for hunt clubs, the farmers 
of eastern Pennsylvania and the _ gentle- 
men of the South were hard riders and 
mighty hunters generations before riding to 
hounds came to be fashionable among the 
very rich. This hardy sport, even when 
gilded with English trimmings, develops 
qualities to make men bold and women 
strong, accepting hazards for the love of 
adventure. 

There is left one field of popular pastime 
across which the apologist for luxury in 
diversion must go with a limping gait. It 
is in the immensely increased patronage of 
the racing of thoroughbreds as a pastime of 
the very rich and influential men of this 
country. Yet the men now in control of 
racing, who are proud to be known as in- 
fluential turfmen, are a pledge to the public 
that honesty in racing will be guarded as 
strictly as possible. Without the founda- 
tion laid in New York State by such 
men as August Belmont, James R. 
Keene and William C. Whitney, racing 
would not have gained its tremendous 
prestige and popularity. But there cannot 
be successful racing without betting, and 
the greater the public confidence in the 
management of the turf the more extensive 
will be the betting interest. In the State of 
New York betting at race-tracks is illegal, 
yet never in the United States was there a 
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greater volume of open gambling at race- 
tracks than during the meetings at Saratoga 
and around New York last year. The law 
is cleverly disregarded. The Jockey Club 
does. not officially recognize the ‘betting 
ring.”’ Therefore, the book-makers do not 
pay for the betting privilege. But each of 
these betting agents must agree to purchase 
$100 worth of admission badges for each day 
he does business at the track, adding $10,000 
a day to the revenues of the Jockey Club. 
These hundred or more book-makers, operat- 
ing in immense pavilions built and supervised 
for their benefit, handle the public betting 
in total amounts of hundreds of thousands 
daily. By a transparent subterfuge, the 
law is dodged in that no record of a gambling 
operation is given the patron, nor are the 
odds posted conspicuously. In other words, 
it is assumed that a number of gentlemen 
are engaged in private transactions among 
themselves. As a matter of fact, thousands 
of wage-earners fight in a frenzy of eagerness 
to crowd their way to the stands of the book- 
makers on every important racing day, and 
the betting-ring is a seething pandemonium. 
The evasion of the law is evident to the point 
of absurdity at every turn. This feature 
of racing is, of course, a grave moral evil, 
the more demoralizing because of the 
influential interests in control. 

During the racing season at least $1,000,000 
is wagered each day at the race-tracks and 
the pool-rooms of the country—unqualified 
waste. Public interest in racing has spread 
like wildfire since the turf was reorganized 
by men of standing and integrity. Betting 
has increased proportionately, since it is the 
backbone of the turf. When a number of 
turf syndicates collapsed in St. Louis it was 
learned that $4,000,000 had been invested 
in these swindles by a part of the public 
which never frequents tracks or pool-rooms, 
the ‘‘solid, respectable”’ element. They had 
been bitten by a craze that is fostered by 
newspapers to such an extent that even the 
New York Evening Post prints the “‘ probable 
winners” for the guidance of its dignified 
clientage who wish expert opinion in placing 
their bets. 

In 1902, the public paid $3,401,717 in 
admissions to the six tracks in the State of 
New York. In addition, it was estimated 
last year that $200,000 a day were wagered 
in the betting-ring at Saratoga alone. As 
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a sop to rural sentiment, which threatens 
legislative action, five per cent. of the gross 
amounts received in admissions to the tracks 
in New York is turned over to the State 
agricultural societies or county fair associa- 
tions. Since 1894 this tax has aggregated 
$710,477, making the total receipts of the 
tracks from the public in seven years 
$17,209,540. In 1895, the public paid only 
$544,414 to see racing in New York, as com- 
pared with $2,571,630 in rg01 and $3,401,717 
in 1902, an increase out of all proportion to 
the growth in population or the sporting 
element of the community. In 1895, the 
receipts of the Saratoga track were only 
$30,720, as compared with $359,942 for the 
season of 1902. The difference indicates 
the increase in public confidence and interest 
and the fact that large purses can be given 
because of the lavish patronage which is 
chiefly attracted by the facilities for betting. 
Since 1893 the prizes offered for the racing 
of thoroughbreds in the State of New York 
have aggregated $7,500,000. Last year the 
prizes contested for amounted to $1,770,029, 
an increase over the previous year in New 
York of $335,623. It is true that the average 
price of yearlings sold in the city of New 
York has increased from $311 to $932 in 
seven years, and that last year $1,213,130 
worth of thoroughbreds were disposed of at 
public sale in this city alone. Gentlemen 
sportsmen, racing as a diversion, have made 
the amusement nationally patronized. 

That the frenzy of Vanity Fair should 
invade even the sequestered country seats 
of the rich is a pernicious symptom. All 
other nations have a time when the leaders 
of wealth and fashion withdraw to country 
homes, as this class was wont to do in the 
United States a generation ago. Yet there 
are signs that the very rich of the next decade 
will live more reasonable lives than their 
parents. At present, enormous fatigue is 
incurred, great fortunes are spent, serious 
sacrifices endured, to keep the ball turning 
toward no visible goal. The rich are each 
year finding more pleasure in manorial living, 
and the season spent at country seats is 
growing longer. Many families come _ to 
town for three months at most in the winter, 
while few of the large colony at Tuxedo 
leave their homes for more than a few weeks 
atatime. Lenox typifies to a notable degree 
the best life of the millionaire class, where 


in fourteen years thirty very rich men have 
*uilt country homes, magnificent in outlay. 
But the manner of life has followed the 
traditions of a quiet and sensible elegance, 
that harks back two generations. With 
the costliest standard of luxury in living at 
Lenox is joined taste and breeding in the 
enjoyment of leisure. 

The creation of splendid country estates, 
even where there is no rational enjoyment of 
them, has impressively raised the standards 
of architecture and landscape gardening. 
The period of wretched taste in the art of 
creating country homes is passing rapidly 
away, and the millionaire has discovered 
that it is absurd to crowd on a patch of 
ground a castle or chateau designed to be 
framed in a thousand-acre estate. Twenty 
years ago the man who spent $100,000 a 
year on his living expenses was a con- 
spicuous figure in his own class, nor could 
he avoid ostentation, even were he desirous 
of avoiding it. 

Millionaires have also established game 
preserves—luxury on a royal scale which is 
of distinct benefit to the nation. The best 
known of these enterprises is the New 
Hampshire preserve of Austin Corbin that 
encloses 25,000 acres—a considerable part of 
four townships. Bison, moose, elk, wild pig, 
in a total of several thousand head, are 
preserved in natural surroundings, cared for 
by a large staff of gamekeepers. The park 
represents an investment of not less than 
$1,000,000. The forest game preserves of 
Doctor W. Seward Webb in the Adirondacks 
comprise 40,000 acres. Litchfield Park, in 
the same region, belonging to Edward H. 
Litchfield, of Brooklyn, includes 9,000 acres, 
fenced in as a shooting preserve, and is 
extensively stocked. 

The fashion of country life on a lordly scale 
is working against the marked trait among 
American people of wealth to herd together 
and live in the public eye, to be luxurious 
all in a heap. This is the spirit that has 
made Newport a monument of man’s folly, 
and that crowds the new class of showy winter 
resorts, of which the Palm Beach hotels are 
the showiest type. 

Living in town houses has seemingly reached 
the limit of outlay. The domestic life of to- 
day is not much costlier than that of a decade 
ago. The same list of servants, slightly 
increased, will do for the rich man of today. 
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her own home 


Personal charge of has 
become impossible for the mistress of millions, 
because she finds the greater part of her 
interests outside her home, which is con- 
ducted like a small and elegantly appointed 
hotel. The “‘superintending housekeeper”’ 
directs the whole household machinery, seeing 
the mistress only in a brief interview each 
morning. Old-fashioned home life, as it 
existed in the most representative New 
York society into the eighties, is a thing 
of the past. 

A tendency inseparable from these con- 
ditions is to make the woman who shares 
the luxuries of a great fortune calloused 
toward the needs of those less fortunate. 
There is no consideration for the lowly in the 
“inflexible rule which permits none of the 
servants in an ultra-fashionable house to be 
married while holding their positions.’”’ 
Matrimony makes a man ineligible for service 
in such establishments as these, with the 
glittering exceptions of the butler and the 
chef. One woman of great wealth remarked 
that she sometimes received fifty begging 
letters a day that she did not bother to read. 
Another woman, famed, however, for her 
charities, has sometimes received definite 
requests for sums of money amounting to 
more than $1,000,000 in a week. J. P. 
Morgan has said that it cost him $5,000 a 
day to live, not including the maintenance 
of his yacht nor any extraordinary purchases. 
This living cost of more than $1,000,000 a 
year for what may be called ‘running 
expenses’? included as a chief factor the 
incessant demands of incidental charity and 
benevolence, regardless of special benefactions 
known to the public. 

It is a sign of the times that contractors 
in New York are building houses in recent 
years to sell to chance customers at prices 
ranging as high as from $300,000 to $500,000. 
In no other city or time would contractors dare 
to build houses for the general market hoping 
to sell them for more than $100,000. But 
whereas a half-century ago the furnishing 
of the wealthiest homes was characterized 
by monstrous ugliness, a single generation 
has seen a revolution in American taste. 
fven until a decade ago the acquisition of 
costly collections in art was confined to 
paintings, and the ruling spirit was to get 
the most display for the greatest outlay, with 
a few notable exceptions. Little by little 
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a group of millionaires found time and 
inclination to appreciate or to value porce- 
lains, rugs, tapestries, and gems. It is 
common for a plutocrat of this era to spend 
$1,000,000 in furnishing his home, and the 
ablest experts sell their services to insure 
the highest standard of taste. 

An American millionaire paid $500,000 
for three tapestries to fit a wall in his newly 
erected palace. Another set of three pieces 
of tapestry was sold for $300,000 to adorn 
an American home. The wife of another 
American paid $125,000 for a set of furniture 
not long ago, and there were only four pieces. 
Their value was in the tapestry upholstering. 
In a shop in Paris there are three panels of 
tapestry for which $100,000 each are asked. 
The dealer has an agent in this country, who 
is confident of finding a purchaser as soon 
as he finds the millionaire who wants costly 
tapestries. At the sale of the Marquand 
collection last winter a rug was sold for 
$38,000. It is supposed to have been bought 
by a dealer who will hold it until he finds a 
purchaser willing to pay $75,000 or even 
$100,000 for the treasure. Senator Clark, 
of Montana, has a collection of rugs among 
the furnishings of his home for which he paid 
at lowest estimate $250,000. Unostentatious 
Philadelphia can furnish a list of $1,000,000 
worth of paintings in twenty-five frames 
hanging in the private galleries of her 
millionaire collectors. 

On Fifth Avenue there are perhaps a dozen 
inconspicuous shops which deal almost 
exclusively with the very rich. The owner 
of one of these said recently: 

“There are not more than 150 men in 
the United States whom I can fairly class 
as possible customers of mine. If I can get 
two of them as regular customers, I will ask 
no other patronage. It is true that some 
millionaires buy that they may shine in the 
reflected glory of their treasures. And as 
a class they have come to recognize the fact 
that there is no safer investment from a 
businesss standpoint than fine paintings, rugs, 
tapestries, porcelains, antiques in general, 
when picked by experts. They buy on a 
rising market, for the demands of American 
luxury are exhausting the treasures of the 
Old World. It is a business estimate that 
any collection wisely chosen and not bought, 
for extortionate figures will increase in value 
at an average rate of four per cent. a year, 
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or the interest on the investment. It is still 
characteristic of many wealthy Americans 
that small objects, even if they be price- 
less from the collector’s viewpoint, are not 
bought for their own sake, because they 
cannot be displayed with impressive effect. 
This includes antique coins, medals, carv- 
ings, small tapestries, and laces.” 

This is not wholly true of precious stones, 
for the American demand has raised prices 
in the world’s market for certain kinds of 
gems. One of the leading gem collectors of 
this country, who buys to sell again, has 
sold to one man in Boston more than 
$1,000,000 worth of precious stones, treasures 
that are never seen outside his own home. 
For a single ruby $40,000 has been paid 
by an American collector, and a dealer 
who asked $100,000 for another ruby 
found a purchaser in New York. In less 
than ten years the increase in the value of 
diamonds and other precious stones imported 
into the United States has been fairly 
phenomenal, advancing from $15,168,746 in 
1893, to $25,412,776, or 66 per cent. in 
this brief period during which population 
increased less than twenty-five per cent. 
The increase last year over these imports 
for 1901 was $550,209. The kind of luxury 
indicated by these figures is sometimes held 
indicative of an increase in the extravagances 
that make for dissipation. 

Those most conspicuous in display of 
costly luxuries are alleged to be drinking 
more than is good for them and to be 
‘“‘making champagne flow like water.” 
Yet despite the increase in standards 
of outlay for luxuries, there has been a 
decrease in the consumption of champagne 
in recent years. In 1893, the total imports 
were 374,124 dozen bottles, valued at 
$5,579,074, as contrasted with 335,256 dozen 
bottles, valued at $3,179,913 in 1902, a falling 
off of ten per cent. The importation of 
distilled and malt liquors showed no increase 
in these nine years, the importation of 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes a decrease of 
sixteen per cent. And while there has been 
a notable increase in the domestic production 
of beer in the last two decades, the ten years 
between 1890 and 1go0o recorded a decrease 
in the output of whisky and other distilled 
liquors of eight per cent. 

Saratoga has suffered in its own peculiar 
way from an excess of irrational luxury. 


There was an era when Saratoga was the 
most fashionable summer resort of the 
country, as dignified as it was salubrious. 
The grandfather of the young man who 
goes to Saratoga to see the races stayed all 
summer in the place when not many more 
people had private cottages than today have 
private stables. 

The Saratoga of today is submerged by 
the thousands who now flock from all parts 
of the country to get in a brief season as 
much excitement as they can seize. It is 
no longer a fashionable place. There was 
an intermediate era when Saratoga was in 
disrepute, a rowdy declasse régime, which 
succeeded the austerely fashionable resort 
of a generation ago. Racing was in the 
hands of a gang of cheap gamblers; games 
of chance swarmed in the main street. The 
people who had taken the place of the 
dowagers on the piazzas of the hotels and 
cottages would have been avoided by the 
dames of other days. The latest trans- 
formation has made Saratoga something like 
Baden-Baden in its best days. It has been 
said that the Saratoga of today is devoted 
to “improving the breed of horses and 
improving the breed of gamblers.’’ The 
overwhelming influence of the place is for 
gambling, and gambling with a gilded finish. 
The real seekers for recreation are in a 
microscopic minority. 

The race-track and gambling-house win- 
nings and losses at Saratoga last year 
marked the high-tide of waste in the 
country’s history—a whirlwind of gambling 
made popular and respectable. The effects 
upon character cannot be confused in the 
up-to-date Saratoga. 

A study of the catalogues of Yale and 
Harvard universities for the last twenty 
years reveals no alarming symptoms of 
idleness in luxury among the sons of the 
very rich. Twenty-three out of twenty- 
eight of the sons of millionaires whose names 
are more or less public property, graduated 
from Yale in recent years, are ‘‘ working for 
a living,’’ and in most cases sticking to their 
offices as if they had no other means of 
support. In this younger generation are 
those who are being trained to conserve and 
foster the vast interests they will inherit, 
but Cornelius Vanderbilt toiling as a mechani- 
cal engineer is by no means the sensational 
exception the newspapers would indicate. 
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The inconsiderable sprinkling of the sons 
of the very rich who have made more or less 
of an occupation of outdoor sports are neither 
effeminate nor dissipated. They are unpro- 
ductive, but they are hardy and self-reliant. 
The rich young men in the Rough Rider 
regiment, and the naval reserves of the 
Spanish War, were not weaklings, mentally 
or physically. 

Facts show that the ne’er-do-well, the 
spendthrift, and the weakly dissipated son 
is as heavy a tragedy in the social life of the 
moderately well-to-do as in the millionaire 
class. The social efficiency of the sons of 
the rich will always be handicapped by 
luxury. Yet, when the highest standard of 
wealth in this country was a fortune of a 
million dollars, the tendency to become lazy 
and self-indulgent was as strong among 
the sons of the favored class as when the 
highest standard of individual wealth is a 
billion dollars. 

A grasping tendency to coin money for the 
mere love of it does not broaden character 
nor produce as good an effect on society as 
the habit of spending freely and judiciously. 
Never before in the history of the race have 
the obligations of the rich to the poor been 
so widely recognized as in the United States 
today. Experience has shown that personal 
gifts and distribution of money without 
adequate return is vicious, and that the only 
safe channels through which fortunes can be 
distributed are more or less public. In 1895 
the total amount of private gifts to public 
institutions aggregated $27,000,000. In 1899 
it had increased to $62,750,000, and the 
high-water mark was reached in rgo1 with 
a total of $107,360,000. 

If luxury be the keynote of life among the 
very rich, the same tendencies have been 
working among the well-to-do, yet neither 
their productive efficiency nor the power of 
accumulating wealth has suffered. The 
growth in industry, sobriety, and ability to 
make economic gain has outstripped the 
waste expenditure in unproductive luxuries. 
Wages have been increased, but has the cost 
of living increased proportionately? Com- 
parative figures for the total amounts de- 
posited in the savings banks of the United 
States are, by decades: 
$ 819,106,937 
1,550,026,560 
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50,177,290 
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increase in 


In other words, while the 
population between 1890 and 1900 was only 
22 per cent., the increase in direct savings 
was 80 per cent. In the previous decade 
the increase in population was 25 per cent. 
and in direct savings 88 per cent. While 
the individual savings increased so much 
faster than the population, there was an 
increase in the production of certain luxuries 
beyond the growth of population. It follows 
that the public spent more for 
luxuries, yet increased their industrial effi- 
ciency without signs of demoralization. Some 
of the channels of outlay, especially sig- 
nificant, with their percentage of increase, 
are seen in the following table: 


money 


1880-1890 1890-1900 


Jewelry s4 percent. 35 percent. 
Millinery 100 7 
Pianos 100 “' jo * 
Perfumery 10oo he 

Silk and Silk Goods 100 * _ ay 
Sporting Goods 100 “* . eg” 
Cigars and Cigarettes 100 ** = a3 * 
Watches 90." 
Silverware 150 ‘ . 104 

Malt Liquors 20 ' 80 


Unproductive pursuits in which the number 
of employed increased faster than the 
population between 1890-1900 — include 
musicians, 50 per cent.; domestic and personal 
servants, 33 per cent.; barbers, 34 per cent.; 
hotel-keepers, 62 per cent.; restaurant keepers, 
100 per cent.; valets and maids, 102 per cent. 

Foreign travel among the very rich demands 
increasing luxury of transportation, and 
suites of rooms on the costliest steamers are 
filled through the busy season at $2,000 each 
for the Atlantic voyage. Yet the rich are a 
small fraction of the summer travel among 
the population which can afford this luxury. 
Last year 70,000 first-class passengers were 
carried to England and the Continent from 
Atlantic ports, and the westward business 
brought 72,000 passengers back in the 
autumn, a strikingly even ebb and _ flow. 
This number is more than double the number 
carried twenty years ago, or twice as many 
Americans go abroad for recreation as the 
percentage of population has increased in 
that time. If these figures show anything, 


it is that the growth of luxury, an increase 
much beyond the pace of gain in population, 
has not in the slightest degree impaired the 
economic power of the nation. 





-hotographed by Miss Ben-Yusuf 
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R. WHISTLER’S notoriety as a wit 
M has somewhat obscured his fame as 
an artist. In the proverbial hundred 
years it will matter little that he was a 
superlatively clever pamphleteer, that he 
tossed his white plume mockingly at enemies, 
patrons and friends, that in open court he 
made a fool of that great writer and good 
man, John Ruskin; it will matter, though, 
that he was perhaps the most exquisite artist 
and unquestionably the foremost etcher and 
lithographer of his time. By his art, then, 
he must be judged, and not by more or 
less legendary anecdotage. 

His manner of painting is best described 
by one of his distinguished sitters, Count 
Robert de Montesquiou. The full-length 
figure was brushed hurriedly in at a single 
short sitting. Then followed sixteen agon- 
izing sittings. It would be long, anxious 
minutes before the poised brush descended 
and the stroke was made. So by some fifty 
strokes a sitting the portrait advanced. 
Nothing was done until the artist had 
concentrated hand and eye upon the stroke, 
and the finished work consisted of some 
hundred accents, of which none was corrected 
or painted out. At the end, the slender 
figure of a nobleman stood as if seen in the 
dusk, and yet absolutely crisp. The innu- 
merable distinct strokes had fused into an 
apparently simple whole—a __ simplicity 
laboriously attained, and only a certain 
aggressive firmness of pose, sober harmony 
of color, and _ aristocratic aloofness. of 
expression told that it was a Whistler. Two 
things are noteworthy in this process: first, 
an eye fairly microscopic, ready to grasp the 
subtlest varying of tone and contour; and 
second, a mind that out of the ten thousand 
possible observations chose the few hundred 
which counted, then recombined them on the 
canvas in a new image far more salient and 
interesting than ever the original was. Add 
to this a capacity for enriching almost 
indefinitely a generally sober color scheme 
by the introduction of varied subsidiary 


THE ART OF MR. WHISTLER 


BY 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 





tones and by interplay of the shades of a 
single color: and you have Mr. Whistler's 
most striking technical qualities. 

Fastidiousness is the prime quality of such 
an art. The impression is aristocratic where 
the subject be, as in the etchings, a nude 
model, Venetian beggars, or a dog kennel. 
Whistler, in the famous libel suit against 
Ruskin, told the counsel for the defense that 
he despaired of making him see the beauty 
of the ‘‘nocturne’’ under criticism. It is 
probable that the whole series of ‘‘sym- 
phonies,’’ “‘arrangements”’ and “‘harmonies,”’ 
in which he treated evanescent effects of 
nature and the human form as a mere factor 
in an arabesque, will ever remain inexplicable 
and unappreciated. Representing fleeting 
phases of nature, they assume reality only 
to him who will study rare natural appear- 
ances with Whistler’s own pertinacity. Their 
exquisiteness is incompatible with breadth, 
and their atmospheric quality too completely 
dissolves all familiar forms and textures. 
This gossamer phase of his art will always 
fascinate the few; I cannot believe that it is 
as important as it is charming. 

It must have been a grief to Mr. Whistler 
that his single supremely great picture was 
also his most popular. He insisted that the 
noble portrait of his mother, now in the 
possession of the French Government, was 
merely ‘‘An Arrangement in Black and 
Gray,”’ that it happened to be the picture of 
a lovely old lady and his mother interested 
him profoundly, but was no concern of the 
public’s; let them regale themselves with a 
skilful balance of black and gray masses. 
The misleading half-truth of this technical 
description will appear when one _ peruses 
this familiar masterpiece. The benignity, 
fortitude and resignation of old age transpire 
from every detail. Not less in the curtain 
which falls softly at the right, hardly less in 
the black picture-frame which balances the 
seated figure, than in the austere profile 
itself and the gently clasped hands shadowed 
by drooping lace. Painted in the same year, 
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1872, the Carlyle is very similar in arrange- 
ment, tone and sentiment, and only slightly 
inferior in quality. It hangs appropriately 
in the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow, where 
Carlyle was Lord Rector of the local 
university. 

His best tools were, after all, rather the etch- 
ing needle, the dry-point, and lithographer’s 
chalk than the brush. Exceptionally a great 
painter, he was habitually a great etcher. 
Appropriately, his first plate, represented by 
a unique print in the Lenox Library, was a 
portrait of himself. He has done greater 
work than this production of his twenty- 
third year, but already his mastery of the 
black line is evident. It is used sparingly, 
and it always does double service: It 
caresses the boyish features as it defines 
them, and it tells of the soft ripple of the 
long hair while it establishes the solidity of 
the head. Two years later came the group 
of scenes from humble life known as the 
“French Set.”” Tipplers in the cafés of the 
Quartier, shopkeepers in the dusk of tiny 
rooms, were among the subjects which he 
treated with a graciousness and poetic feeling 
not always found in his later work. 

Then followed, month by month, the plates 
later collected as the ‘“‘Thames Set.’’ Here 
the line hitherto used without great emphasis 
assumed extraordinary firmness and precision. 
Tangles of rigging against the sky, barges 
on Thames strand, tottering buildings on the 
bank, bridges crazily or securely spanning 
the tide-way are represented with the care 
of a Méryon. The art of the work lies in 
novel but always solid composition and in 
the accuracy and austerity of the line. He 
is less concerned with chiaroscuro than in 
the Paris set, less preoccupied with problems 
of lighting than in the later Venetian plates. 
Everything depends upon the pure, continuous 
line, recording skilfully selected facts; and 
if the artist has frequently been more 
engaging, he has never been more masterful. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here 
even the main classes into which his later 
etching falls. Suffice it to say that they 
include miniature portraits as winsome as 
the Paris series, large portraits of less suc- 
cessful execution, nudes as sinuous as the 
sculpture of Rodin, panoramic views at 
Venice and elsewhere, finished studies of 
architecture, sketch harbor and street scenes, 
and a few very rare interiors in dry-point, 


of which the two representing a workman 
at the forge, by night, must serve as the type. 
From his fortieth year his manner of etching 
changed greatly. Forsaking elaborate and 
relatively crowded composition, he chooses 
arrangements so simple as often to seem 
mere notes. The white paper gains against 
the line, which itself becomes broken into 
dots and dashes. The needle no longer 
moves firmly upon the plate, but flicks it 
nervously here dnd there. He no longer 
seeks to portray the literal shapes of things 
or to affirm their textures, but he undertakes 
in a thousand ingenious ways to render the 
motion of clouds, winds and currents, to 
give the allusion of the shimmer of sunlight 
or the creeping of fog, the play of light under 
archways, and of reflections on the water. 
There are tremulous hours near sunset or 
sunrise when the land and all upon it seems 
of one substance with the air. The scene 
is felt poignantly, for there is a sense that 
it must soon pass. The sentiment of such 
scenes Whistler has marvelously caught in 
the best etchings of his middle period. “‘ Little 
Venice’ and ‘‘The Salute: Dawn,’’ for 
example, seem the very wraith of a dead 
city rising over the wide lagoon. There is 
no sense that any hand made them, that a 
few black lines contain them; domes, palaces, 
bell-towers exist as in a dream, which a 
breath or a sound would dissipate. 

It is probable, however, that in many of 
these later plates he required of the etching 
line rather more than it would yield, 
multiplied inordinately studies which should 
have reposed in his portfolios, and generally 
perplexed not only the Philistines but also 
his real friends, who feel that his lighter and 
more capricious sensations found a more 
perfect medium in lithography than in 
etching or dry-point. To a small number 
the destruction of about one-half of his plates 
would mean a substantial diminution of the 
pleasures of life. He would be better 
represented, however, by the part than by 
the whole. When time has made that 
selection I cannot doubt that it will be found 
that he had no superior as a craftsman. It 
may possibly be said of him that his style 
not infrequently outran his ideas, and that 
he falls, therefore, somewhat short of the 
great creative artists. Is it not enough to 
have had the best eye and truest hand of 
his time? 
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How far was Mr. Whistler an American? 
The question, I fancy, would have amused 
him, for he felt his citizenship to be in no 
visible state, but in the apostolic succession 
of art. There had never been an artistic 
nation, there had merely been artists—that 
was the conviction which made so thorough 
a cosmopolitan very much of an Ishmaelite. 
Taken at eight years old to Russia, his 
impressions of America were those of child- 
hood. From fifteen to twenty-one he was 
here and there, in desultory study at West 
Point and in government employ. The 
remaining forty-seven years of his life he 
spent mostly in London, which he scorned, 
moving occasionally to Paris, where he was 
most at home. Actually a citizen of no 
country, a portion, at least, of his leading 
tendencies are traceable to his American 
origin. 

No young man, I believe, ever painted 
with so little deference for received formulas. 
Mr. Whistler set out as if the art of painting 
had begun with him. He consulted only 
his own eye and hand. To be sure, he 
borrowed here and there from the Japanese 
and Velasquez, but in so doing he merely 
reinforced his personal idiosyncrasies. For 
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he came naturally by the Japanese assurance 
in the use of the line and by their pleasure 
in simple, well-balanced color marquetry, 
while he had a hardly less penetrative 
curiosity for character than the _ great 
Spanish master. He was remarkably his 
own exemplar. You might examine all his 
canvases without suspecting that he began 
when the men of 1830 were at their prime 
and lived until the impressionism of the men 
of 1870 had become a past issue. So fresh 
and unbiased an entry as his was hardly 
possible except in an American. French 
innovators, like Manet and Monet, usually 
have worked upon some theory conceived in 
advance. Mr. Whistler simply recorded 
joyously what his eye selected from reality. 
English innovators have shown a riotous and 
unchastened personality, like Turner, or a 
somewhat antiquarian tendency to readopt 
outworn methods and forgotten emotion— 
the Pre-Raphaelites. That first-hand 
attitude toward a difficult task, and that 
disregard for accumulated and _ possibly 
staled experience, are essentially American. 
In a less gifted artist than Mr. Whistler 
they would have been disastrous: to him 
they give a very high and solitary distinction. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


A DISTINCTIVE KENTUCKY NOVEL 


NOVEL has just come out of Kentucky 

that is potent with the wine of life. 
John Fox, Jr., loves every inch of the State, 
laurel-clad mountains, river valley, and blue- 
grass, peopled with upstanding men and 
women of firm American fiber, and the tale 
he tells of country and people in “‘ The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come’”’ is drama to 
make the pulses beat. The bluegrass country 
saw dark days when Kentuckians who rode 
with John Morgan fought brothers in the 
Union Army, and Mr. Fox’s story makes the 
meaning of the ordeal so clear that the book 
may be called an epic of the neutral State. 

It has more than ephemeral value—indeed, 
there is little that so scrupulous a literary 
artist as Mr. Fox has done that is not. It 
is distinctively well written. It is saturated 
with the spirit of war-time Kentucky—is 
perhaps as good an expression of sectional 





feeling as we have had on a Civil War theme. 
But the charm of the richly colored style is 
not for its own sake, nor is the meaning of 
time and place insistently exploited. To tell 
the story of Chad Buford, mountain waif, who 
stumbles on a relative in the bluegrass and 
then, grown up, leaves his relative, the fine 
old Southern Major, to fight with Grant against 
his neighbors, is Mr. Fox’s main business. 
Style and significance are but thread and 
dye of a fabric whose ratson d’etre is its 
pattern. And seldom does one meet to-day 
so fresh and moving a story, with so enter- 
taining a mixture of traditional Southern 
refinements and the picturesque crudities of 
mountain life, the fire and dash of war, and 
the softer play of social motives and love. 
There is much delightful humor in Mr. 
Fox’s picture of his hero Chad as a boy, 
straightforward, alert, devoted, competent to 
land on his feet wherever he finds himself. 
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The reader chuckles with pleasure when the 
boy, on his first visit to the ‘‘settlemints,” 
buys the old brown mare at the auction and 
later in mountain fashion says ‘‘Don’t care 
if I do’? when Major Buford facetiously offers 
him whisky—to the Major’s unbounded 
surprise. But blood tells in this mountain 
foundling. Intellect, dignity and fine feeling 
grow with the years. The courage the little 
boy shows when he and his dog first fight 
their way in the world becomes later 
adventurous manhood that reaps its reward 
in the Civil War. The steady development 
of a Southern gentleman from a waif, who 
unknowing was the son of a Southern gentle- 
man, is Mr. Fox’s problem. And the success 
with which he artistically works it out results 
in a novel that is the best thing Mr. Fox has 
done, and not the worst of the few distinctive 
works of fiction published this year. 


THREE VOLUMES FOR THE ANGLER 


HILE every sportsman must feel 
indebted to the Macmillan Company 
for the three volumes which cover the an- 
gling section of the ‘‘American Sportsman’s 
Library,”” one cannot help feeling that the 
books would have been more successful if 
they had not attempted to cover the less 
important game fishes so minutely. The 
editor has, in the main, made ideal selections 
of writers, and if the space given up to the 
innumerable Western trouts, to the groupers, 
channel fishes, etc. (much more fully covered 
in a recent comprehensive scientific work on 
our food and game fishes), could have been 
devoted to actual experiences with the dozen 
or so important varieties, and especially to a 
summary of existing fishing conditions and 
waters, the books would have been far more 
valuable. In spite of this, however, no 
wielder of the rod will want to be without 
“Salmon and Trout,’’ by Dean Sage and 
William C. Harris; “‘ Bass, Pike and Perch,”’ 
by James A. Henshall; and “ Big Game 
Fishes,”’ by Charles F. Holder. 

Mr. Sage has, of course, the place of honor 
in dealing with the Atlantic salmon, and he 
makes excellent use of his chance. His 
chronicle of this prince of fishes is delightful 
reading, and is full of instruction and 
suggestion, drawn from thirty years of 
experience—sufficiently varied to have 


brought the author to that state of wisdom 
regarding this ever-mysterious fish at which 
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his most devout followers have always 
arrived: namely, that of knowing that in his 
life history, in his taking of the fly, in his 
feeding habits, he is still a mystery. The 
second section of the book, on the Pacific 
salmon, is singularly remote and uninter- 
esting, possibly because the sporting side 
of the Coast salmon is overshadowed by 
the commercial importance of the yearly 
$13,000,000 catch. 

The trouts are described by the veteran 
angler and editor William C. Harris, and after 
he has finished with the bewildering array of 
cutthroats, steel-heads, and so on, he gives 
several admirable chapters of character study 
and of advice as to equipment and angling 
methods, winding up with a dissertation on 
fly-tying. It seems rather remarkable that 
the volume should devote a hundred pages 
to trout species which nine fishermen out of 
ten would never hear of, yet have not a 
mention of the landlocked salmon, which is 
rapidly becoming one of our standard game 
fishes and which is second only to salmo salar 
as an angling prize. 

Doctor Henshall is, of course, the one great 
authority on the black bass, and has every 
right to feel some pride in pointing out how 
conditions have changed in the twenty years 
since his classic book practically created a 
new game fish in the shape of the “large 
mouth” and “‘small mouth.”’ Naturally, his 
fifty pages on this subject cannot add much 
to what he has already given us in his two 
famous volumes; but he also treats at length 
of the pikes, perches, whitefish, groupers, 
bass, and other less well-known fishes. 

Perhaps the most novel contribution to 
angling literature of the whole series is Mr. 
Holder’s exciting account of the sea monsters 
who have only recently been brought under 
dominion of the rod and line. Himself the 
originator of tuna fishing some twelve years 
ago, Mr. Holder tells of the capture of these 
acrobatic giants (the “‘record’’ now stands 
at 251 pounds) in a manner to stir the blood 
of every sportsman. And there are others: 
black sea-bass weighing “‘ six or seven hundred 
pounds,’’ fierce barracuda, yellowtail, king 
fish, tarpon, leaping shark, drum—the author 
has personal experience of them all, and 
tells his stories with a vivid reality which is 
delightful. It is truly a unique and 
fascinating book, and it must remain for a 
long time the standard authority for thcse 























adventurous anglers who go down upon the 
sea in small boats in search of sport. Probably 
nowhere else can the novice obtain such 
detailed and accurate information as to the 
equipment necessary for this newest develop- 
ment of angling. Mr. Holder’s tales are so 
extraordinary (as he himself says) that it is 
particularly unfortunate they should be 
accompanied by such illustrations as appear 
in this volume. The artist has drawn freely 
upon his imagination, anyhow, and when to 
this is added the absurd exaggeration of the 
“three-color”? process of reproduction, the 
result becomes quite unworthy of a serious 
book on sport. 


A NEW VIEW OF CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 


GABRIEL HANOTAUX — quotes 
e President Thiers as calling the read- 
justment of France at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War the most important crisis in 
all French history. In this Thiers was not far 
wrong. And M. Hanotaux, witness himself 
of the troublous events of 1870-73, could find 
no better field in all the world’s affairs for 
the difficult kind of literary treatment such 
a book as ‘Contemporary France” inevitably 
demands than that wonderful recuperation 
presents. It is chiefly because the events 
of the presidency of Thiers were so univer- 
sally dramatic that M. Hanotaux’s new 
volume can be read so avidly and with so 
great pleasure. 

For strictly it is not history even in its 
pretensions. M. Hanotaux, who for three 
years was Minister of Foreign Affairs and who 
is one of many eminent Frenchmen who 
combine political activity with literature, 
naturally gives French color to his treatment 
of the German diplomacy in the war settle- 
ment; and, a party man himself, he can 
scarcely be said to hold the balance true in 
discussing the motives of men whose policies 
still live. Thirty years cannot give historical 
perspective. Moreover, M. Hanotaux doubt- 
less knew that with these inevitable limita- 
tions—he is evidently quite aware of them— 
a conventional history of mere events would 
be a dull thrice-told tale. ‘Contemporary 
France” is therefore not so much a history 
as a vastly entertaining historical discussion. 
Frequently knowledge of historical events 
is taken for granted—the author simply 
alludes to them and then proceeds to give 
his explanations, his exposures of motive 
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and his commentary But both narrative 
and discussion are deeply interesting and 
often brilliant. 

This first volume—the second will appear 
in the fall—is essentially the story of Presi- 
dent Thiers from his assumption of power 
at Bordeaux, while the Germans were still 
besieging Paris, to his enforced resignation 
in 1873. His wise statesmanship, his victory 
over the Commune, his remarkable efforts in 
paying the war indemnity to Germany, his 
political maneuverings and his political 
troubles provide the motive of a drama of 
which all France is the stage. Bismarck looms 
up forbiddingly, a harsh and blighting figure, in 
the background. Gambetta circulates pyro- 
technically about. through the provinces, 
fanning the fire of Republicanism. The 
Count de Chambord sits aloof in cold dig- 
nity and chills the monarchists who would 
place him in the president’s chair which 
should become a throne—though this is not 
enough to hold the monarchists back from 
hounding Thiers unthanked to his downfall. 
The Vatican at a distance adds to the Presi- 
dent’s problems. And if Thiers, amid all 
his difficulties, looms a greater figure than 
M. Hanotaux’s estimate would make him, 
it is because the author’s picture is more 
compelling than his final judgment. A 
purely political narrative, dealing with the 
government and the assembly and their 
joint activities, the book necessarily throws 
Thiers into high relief and gives him thus an 
unquestioned dominance. M. Hanotaux 
will treat the phases of the French 
rebuilding, other than the political, in his 
second volume. 

The effect of this work is to throw a vivid 
new light on modern France. Internationally 
it drives home the fact that the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine will never be forgotten. M. 
Hanotaux closes a chapter thus: 


“Let every French citizen always keep before 
his eyes the sum of the debt which under different 
forms was contracted by France for the extraordi- 
nary expenses of the war, from 1870 to 1872: 

“Ten milliards five hundred and fifty millions 
($2,110,000,000). Such is the burden which merely 
on the side of the loans,’the consequence of the war 
of 1870, weighs upon the fortune of France, upon 
the liberty of France, upon the fortune, the inde- 
pendence of every citizen. 


““We were very proud in 1871 and 1872 of the 
success of the two loans; we might be prouder still, 
if, after the lapse of thirty years, they were paid 
back.” 
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A DAY WITH A RURAL MAIL CARRIER 


FEW minutes before nine o’clock the 

rural mail carrier hitched the mare 
and wagon near the post-office. The morn- 
ing’s mail did not arrive until nine; so he 
stepped into the feed-store and asked for 
the amount of his bill. Then, sitting down 
on a bale of hay, he did some rapid figuring: 





Blacksmith's bill for month seheevele $ 3.00 
ok Co | i oie aera 17.00 
Veterinary service “ D aka hents 2.00 
Harness repairs is el ees 7s 
Interest on equipment “ ...... 1.25 

SERPS ey osisaee hice ee $25.00 


He groaned inwardly at the figures. The 
last item particularly worried him, for it 
meant the interest on a note at the bank— 
a note for $250 which must some day be paid. 
With that borrowed money he had, three 
months ago, purchased two horses at $90 
each, a wagon for $50, and harness and 
blankets costing $20. He shuddered to 
think of what would happen if one of his 
horses should die or go permanently lame, 
or if the wagon should be smashed to pieces 
in a runaway. 

“For,” thought he soberly, ‘‘there’s little 
enough left from my $50-a-month salary 
after the $25 operating expenses are paid. 
Our rent costs us $8—which leaves only $17 
for groceries, meat, and other living 
expenses. ”’ 

At ten o’clock he started on his twenty- 
two-mile journey. The day wore on. He 
sold stamps, postal cards, and money- 
orders, cashed a small cheque or two, and 
delivered one “‘special delivery” letter that 
took him some little distance out of his way. 
For this last favor the Government allowed 
him an extra remuneration of eight cents. 
At other houses he answered complaints, 
took orders for various errands, and received 
one subscription for a daily paper. In one 
mail-box he found a piece of nice cake 
wrapped in paper, and in another box he 
found a threatening note from a man who 
‘didn’t get a letter he expected.” 

When the noon hour arrived the rural 


carrier was ten miles from home. But the 
sun was shining, and rest was at hand. At 
a certain farmhouse he stabled and fed his 
horse, and then sat down under a tree to eat 
his own dinner. Afterward, he began to 
read the Rural Free Delivery News. The 
advertisements were especially interesting 
to him: 

““We pay big money to rural carriers for 
information,’ stated one Chicago firm. ‘‘No 
soliciting, no work—just a little thinking 
and a few moments spent in writing us a 
letter.” 

‘“‘Kind friend,” read another offer, ‘‘if you 
will send us your name we will mail you a 
very interesting proposition. . . . It is 
an honest offer to you to increase your 
earnings by assisting us in distributing 
literature concerning our business. ”’ 

Other advertisements read: 

“‘Mr. Rural Carrier: This is a direct per- 
sonal note to you. In you we recognize 
an important factor in the further extension 
of our business. 

7 Every R. F. D. carrier writing to Smith's 
Farmers’ Magazine will receive an interesting 
proposition that means money in his pocket.”’ 

“Carriers! Increase your income by writ- 
ing insurance. For agency, address ——”’ 

‘““Qne postal card may earn any R. F. D. 
carrier a month’s salary. Merely send us 
the names of persons contemplating building 
a farmers’ telephone system. 

“We want information regarding people 
who think of migrating West. ‘ ‘ 
Liberal terms. Rural carriers, write us! 1" 

“Attention! You can make big money 
taking orders for our household goods on 
your rural route. Write for catalogue and 
special proposition to rural carriers.”’ 

‘““We have a number of dairy specialties 
that appeal to farmers, and we can offer you 
liberal commissions for selling our goods. 

. . Write for particulars.” 

“Listen! We will pay you well, Mr. Rural 
Carrier, to deliver free samples of to 
farmers along your route. 





“Twenty-five dollars for scot card ! 
Carriers, this is your opportunity. We 
































manufacture the best corn-husker and 
shredder on the market and desire to be 
placed in communication with prospective 
customers. It will take but a moment of 
your time to send us such names on a postal 
card. We will make a record of the names 
received, mail advertising matter to the 
parties, and, if necessary, send a representative 
to see them. If we make a sale to any of 
the parties whose names you furnish, we will 
pay you a commission of twenty-five dollars 
on each sale.” 

‘“Whe-oo-00!”’ whistled the rural carrier, 
with hungry eyes, “this is getting inter- 
esting !”’ 

During the return trip he carefully re-read 
each advertisement. At four o’clock he 
arrived at the village post-office and, stretch- 
ing his stiffened legs, entered the building 
and worked faithfully at the task of getting 
the afternoon’s mail in readiness for to- 
morrow’s trip. 

Afterward he attended to various com- 
missions and errands, one of which took him 
into the general store of Jones & Knaak. 
Mr. Jones seemed unusually grumpy. 
“Why!” said he, ‘‘this rural mail idea is 
goin’ to ruin the business of the small town 
merchants. Farmers don’t come to town 
an’ buy as they used to—they either give 
you carrier fellers the order, or else send 
through you to some big city mail-order 
house. Fust thing we know, the entire 
rural business of this country will be in the 
hands of a few thousand rural mail carriers!” 

The rural carrier journeyed home to 
supper feeling unusually sober and thoughtful. 

“Hang the rules and regulations!” he 
finally ejaculated as he turned into the yard. 
‘““A man has got to live. If Uncle 
Sam doesn’t want us to do honest business 
‘on the side,’ why in tarnation doesn’t he 
pay us enough to live on?” 

That night the rural carrier sat up late, 
writing letters. . He had joined the 
vast army of Uncle Sam’s_ unheralded 
commercial agents. 


HOW ROYALTY ADVERTISED A BICYCLE 


HERE is hardly a_ standard article 

of export that is not surrounded by 

a business romance. The writer created a 
market in northern Europe as early as 1894 
for American bicycles and other specialties. 
Scandinavia was my first field. I had a 
stock of 500 high-grade American bicycles 
at $110 apiece to dispose of within four 
months. I advertised—to have the natives 


pilgrimaging to our headquarters in droves, 
but not buying. 
but all were afraid to ride. 


All admired the cycles, 
Wooden rims 
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and single-tube tires alarmed them. Several 
prodigiously fat men were therefore pre- 
vailed on to purchase against a heavy discount, 
and proved to be practical advertisements. 
Moreover, finding that no racing men of 
repute could be induced to race our make, 
I entered races myself, and as my wheel was 
from seven to ten pounds lighter than the 
European makes I had no difficulty in 
holding my own at first and finally winning 
as I pleased. Then I was permitted to send 
Prince Christian, a nephew of the Czar of 
Russia, a wheel on approval, with which he 
entered into an impromptu race with his 
paternal uncle, Prince Waldemar, and beat 
him. Then Waldemar rode Christian’s wheel 
and beat him. Their royal highnesses at 
once admitted that it was ‘‘in’’ the wheel, 
and forthwith gave us their order. The 
aristocracy followed suit, and by the next 
season a bicycle was not a bicycle in the 
popular estimation unless it had wooden 
rims and single tires. 


MAKING SUCCESSFUL FARMERS OF CITY 
FAILURES 

HAT a broken-down man, to whom 
city life has proved a millstone can 
do in the country if he has a chance is shown 
pretty plainly in the success of the Salvation 
Army’s farm colony at Amity, Colorado. 
If a man is thought worth bothering with, 
he can borrow enough money from the 
Army to take his family all the way to Amity. 
Here he goes in debt to the Army for ten or 
twenty acres of good farm land at the rate 
of $60 an acre. Next, he is given two cows, 
a team of horses, pigs, chickens, a wagon, 
lumber for a house, and seeds for his first 
planting. When the value of all these things, 
which is about $500, is added to the cost of 
the little farm and the railroad expenses, 
the prospective farmer owes the Army 
between $1,200 and $1,800. This debt, 
including interest, the new colonist is sup- 
posed to pay off in ten equal yearly instal- 
ments. If he cannot pay some years, he 
simply gets more time. One colonist paid 
off his entire debt a year ago, and the colony 
was only started in the spring of 1898. After 
a man has got out to Amity he is usually 
almost penniless; so until he harvests his 
first crop, the colony hires him at $2 a day 
to make fences, dig ditches and do odd jobs. 
Colonel Howard, of the Salvation Army, 
and the first fourteen colonists, with their 
families, had to sleep in box-cars the first 
night they were at Amity, and then in tents 
until they got their houses up. It was a 
motley crowd, all hard up, mustered from all 
sorts of occupations. Ten of these men came 
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from Chicago and hardly knew one end of a 
plow from the other. The other four had 
had farming experience, but had drifted into 
city life. The capital stock of experience of 
the whole colony was centred in these four 
men and in what Colonel Howard knew about 
farming, which he says was not much. 

This is what one man has accomplished. 
Five years ago, at fifty years of age,.he was 
earning $3 a week in a Chicago sweat-shop 
as a tailor; he has now one of the finest farms 
at Amity, where he grows alfalfa, which 
yields him a good living, and in addition to 
this he has a coal business in the village 
which amounts to $600 a year, and an 
equally prosperous shoe business as well. 
Another colonist before going to Amity had 
to support his wife and six children on $7 a 
week in Chicago. He has now a well-stocked 
twenty-acre farm. He has also purchased 
a lot in the village on which he has built a 
confectionery store, which his wife tends. 
Still another farmer, with a family of ten, 
used to get $12 a week in a Chicago railroad 
yard. During his first year at Amity the 
Army loaned him $5 a week for support. 
He has recently built a $2,000 store, which 
he manages along with his farm. 

In five years, the value of the property 
at Amity has increased from $81,000 to 
$200,000. The town has now some fifteen 
stores, three schoolhouses, a depot and a 
newspaper, the population of the colony 
being about three hundred. Last year the 
colony did $200,000 worth of business, 
$50,000 of it being in freight shipments. 
The principal crops are cantaloupes and 
sugar beets. The Salvation Army has similar 
colonies at Fort Romie, California, and at 
Herrick, Ohio, which, though much smaller, 
are successful. 


A NEW SOURCE OF GOLD 


HOMAS A. EDISON has announced 

an invention for winning gold from 
placer sands without ‘‘washing.’’ Gold- 
bearing sands have hitherto been cradled, or 
swished through flumes with riffles to catch 
the gold, or dredged—especially in Australia 
—by a machine which takes the gravel up 
from river bottoms or swamps and separates 
the gold in riffled flumes on the dredger. 
But in the United States alone there are 
nearly 100,000 acres of gold-bearing sands 
in desert regions where the absence of water 
makes the ordinary methods impracticable. 
Thus the need of the invention, although, 
to be sure, there is the century-old Mexi- 
can riffle-board. Grooves or ridges are con- 
structed transversely on a long board which 
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is shaken and joggled. A current of air from 
a bellows blows the sand the length of the 
board and out, while the heavier gold settles 
in the grooves and is swept out at intervals. 

During the past year there has been a 
revival of interest in dry-placer machines, 
due in part to the practical stoppage of wet- 
placer operations in California because of 
the débris discharged on top of the fertile 
farm lands lower down the streams, and 
partly to the announcements of new placers 
of great richness discovered in California. 

In the new invention for working such 
placers as these a large volume of air is 
blown through a horizontal pipe against and 
through a transversely placed wire screen, 
to split up the air, so to speak, and equalize 
the pressure, thus avoiding eddies and back 
currents. The regulated air current next 
meets a falling sheet of placer sand, and 
catching up the particles which are lighter 
(usually the sand), carries them over to the 
further set of open shutters placed trans- 
versely to the pipe across its bottom, whence 
it is diverted into a separate discharge 
hopper. Other shutters and hoppers placed 
nearest the ore sand. entrance catch the 
heavier gold particles and czrry them into the 
locked gold-drawers, the intermediate shut- 
ters catching the gold-bearing black sands. 

Most inventors of dry-placer machines 
would appear to have reasoned—‘‘Sand and 
gold, the latter eight. times heavier than the 
former—any kind of specific gravity separator 
willdo!” Butit willnotdo. Most geologists 
agree that placer gold has been deposited 
from gold-bearing solutions. Something 
in the sand caused the gold to stop or pre- 
cipitate there. These precipitations grew with 
the passing ages and replenished the solutions, 
until sometimes the original gold attractor 
was completely replaced, wherefore today 
we have flat or ovoid nuggets. Other gold 
particles fell off the gold collector either by 
later abrasion of sand on sand or by unequal 
precipitation, and these flat shimmering 
gold scales provide the ‘“‘flour gold.’’ Thus 
any good dry-placer machine will save the 
majority of the coarse gold nuggets, a very 
few will save a part or all of the black sand 
and gold, but none of them has yet succeeded 
in recovering the ‘‘flour’” gold. But for that 
matter, ‘‘flour’’ gold saving is the gold-worker’s 
great problem in any process. In dry-placers 
“flour’’ gold seldom represents less than 30 
per cent. of the total gold content, the coarse 
gold ranging from 40 to 70 per cent. in weight, 
while the black sands, if present, contain 
from nothing to 30 per cent. of the gold, and 
sometimes an overwhelming proportion. 
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